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Structurally sound and permanently strong, build- 
ings framed with Stran-Steel Framing are winning 
increasing acceptance as good investments. Financ- 
ing organizations throughout the country realize 
that the safeguards provided by this “backbone of 
steel” insure a profitable return on their building 
and mortgage investments, and better salability over 
a longer period of years. 


For no other building materia! can match ail the 
inherent advantages of Strai:-Steel Framing. This 
nailable steel framing provides greater durability, 
fire-safety (with consequent lower insurance rates), 
freedom from warping, shrinking and rotting. It is 
termite-proof and fungus-proof. Plaster cracks and 
sagging doors and windows are virtually eliminated 
with Stran-Steel Framing. 


And the earlier completion of a structure framed 
with Stran-Steel members L-rings more immediate 


THE VERSATILE 


in more and more 
construction loans 


returns to the investor. Stran-Steel members are pre- 
cut to exact lengths for rapid assembly on the site. 
Costly and time-consuming cutting on the job is 
eliminated. The frame is assembled with speed and 
accuracy. All necessary holes for wiring and piping 
are pre-punched. 


Stran-Steel Framing has been used in residences, 
garden-type apartments, multiple dwellings, com- 
mercial and industrial buildings for over ten years. 
Back of its high quality are the reputation and facili- 
ties of the Great Lakes Steel Corporation, producer 
of America’s most useful and versatile building—the 
famous Stran-Steel-framed arch-rib Quonset. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Stee! Division e Penobscot Building e Detroit 26, Michigan 
A UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


a new favorable factor 
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Enduring Civilization 


Detailed by Ohio Educator 


By Carl A. Norman 
Ohio State University 


Ever since the first world war there has been a growing realization among en- 
gineers that their work could be as easily destructive as constructive, and that 
technical skill unconnected with human understanding and wisdom might be a 


blind and dangerous force. 


From 1923 to 1929 the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, 
now the American Society for Engineering Education, under the direction of Dr. 
W. E. Wickenden, conducted a critical survey of technical education here and 
abroad. Following this survey the demand for a humanization of engineering 
training grew more insistent and a number of engineering schools have now intro- 


duced curricula extending into the non-technical field. 


Hardly had this occurred, how- 
ever, before studies of modern 
higher education at Harvard, 
Chicago and other universities 
began to cast some doubt on the 
quality and human worth also of 
so-called humanistic education at 
the present time. It was empha- 
sized that, unless such educa- 
tion was fused into a philosophy 
of life and a dominant worth- 
while purpose, it was of ques- 
tionable social and general 
human value. 


While this was going on, Hale 
Sutherland, professor of Civil Engi- 
neering at Lehigh University, and at 
the time chairman of the educational 
committee of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers, published a 
number of articles insisting that man’s 
true destiny can be achieved only when 
he realizes himself as an out-cropping 
of a wider cosmic life, and _ takes 
seriously his task to organize human 
activity so that it fully expresses this 
higher unity of life. Hence humanistic 
education ought to be permeated by a 
religious rather than by a merely secu- 
lar human spirit. 


Acceptance Great 


The strangest thing of all was that 
the hard-boiled technical readers of the 
engineering publication in which these 
articles appeared, far from deriding 
them as arrant nonsense, voted one of 
them the most valuable contribution to 
the journal since its inception. The 
publication was THE AMERICAN ENGI- 
NEER, the official organ of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers. 

From the engineering point of view 
the question to be settled seems to be 
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this: What factors have been important 
in sound human development and 
civilization? Hence, what elements in 
human character and education must 
we try to develop in order that the race 
may endure and progress? 


Wherever we look in the ruins 
and records of the past we never 
find that even great technical 
and scientific achievement saved 
civilizations and nations from 
collapse and disappearance. This 
holds true at the Angkor Vat in 
Cambodia as much as it does at 
Babylon, Niniveh, and Persep- 
olis, Baalbek, and on through 
Greece or Rome clear across the 
Atlantic to the Maya ruins in 
Yucatan. 


But if technical achievement does not 
save civilizations, neither does philoso- 
phy, nor art, seem to do so. The great 
Greek philosophers Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle appear as their world has 
passed the zenith of its power, and they 
can not stop the decline. Increasingly 
philosophy recognizes its impotence. It 
moves into stoicism, a philosophy of 
fatalism and resignation; into epi- 
cureanism, a philosophy of rationed 
pleasure seeking in a chaotic world; 
into cynicism and skepticism, distrust 
of all human intellectual endeavor. 

If we ask ourselves what caused the 
downfall, we might, as far as Graeco- 
Roman world is concerned, quote Pro- 
fessor C. N. Cochrane who has devoted 
a weighty volume—Christianity and 
Classical Culture—to its answer. His 
answer is: “What here confronts us is 
in the last analysis a moral and in- 
tellectual failure, a failure of the 
Graeco-Roman mind.” 


Elements 


Held As Truth 


Most historians and _ philosophers 
will find this answer somewhat “tenu. 
ous.” So much has been said about 
impoverishment of soil, about war, 
about slavery, about indebtedness, 
about over-population and what not, 
that Professor - Cochrane’s answer 
would seem to most people like an 
over-simplification. 

Nevertheless, there is a great deal of 
truth in it. When one compares the 
utter soullessness of the great temple at 
Baalbek, which rose at the beginning 
of final Roman decline, with the preg. 
nant and inspiring majesty of St. So. 
phia, the first great monument of the 
new life-giving Christian faith, one 
cannot fail to be impressed with the 
moribund character of the Roman 
spirit around the year 200. 


That leads us to a scrutiny of 
art as a symptom of spiritual 
rise and fall. When we follow 
the development of Greek sculp- 
ture from the Delphic Apollo 
through Phidias’ Zeus, to Praxi- 
teles, and then to Hellenistic 
art, there is a series that begins 
with strong primitive religious 
sentiment, then passes to the 
mere majestic, then to the mere- 
ly human, and finally to bom- 
bast, superfluity, arbitrariness 
and distortion. Greek drama 
and poetry give a very similar 
picture. 


Now match these art development 
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with the political and social develop 
ment. The sculptural series is an exatl 
parallel. The writer is not competenl 
to trace in detail similar parallels in 
antiquity for other nations; but thal 
the general course of development 
similar, there can be little doubt. 
The thing that interests him is the 
series that begins with archaic Christiat 
Art in the Byzantine, goes on to tht 
naive religiosity in Giotto and the 
Sienese; to humanized majesty al 
power in Michelangelo; to undiluted 
but exuberant humanism in Ruben 
to effeminacy and mere decorativene* 
in seventeenth and eighteenth centul 
painting; finally to the grotesque am 
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distorted in modern painting and 
sculpture. If we accept this series, our 
age is certainly one of decline. Dean 
Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law 
School has come to a similar conclu- 
sion from the study of parallelism in 
the evolution of law. Complete legal- 
ism is the final step before collapse. In 
Rome, Brutus, formally the final de- 
fender of republicanism, is in fact a 
money lender who charges 48 per cent 
for his loans, and lets five of his 
brother senators starve to death when 
they cannot repay him. Is there much 
difference in fundamental spirit be- 
tween this and the proverbial enforce- 
ment of evictions, mortgage and loan 
repayment laws, etc., in modern 
society ? 


Suggested Solution 


Supposing then that ours is a funda- 
mentally secular and irreligious epoch, 
and that such an epoch is one apt to be 
the last before collapse—what are we 
going to do about it? If we are to get 
light from history, I would say that in 
addition to the appearance of fresh 
human stock from unexpected sources, 
there is only one thing that infuses new 
life into a decaying civilization, and 
that is religion, the welling up from the 
depths of human nature of new waves 
of religious intensity. 

Thus into the decadent civilizations 
of Babylon and Niniveh there pour the 
Persians, enlivened by the virile re- 
ligion of Zarathustra; into a stagnating 
Persian civilization there burst the 
Greeks, at the outset still freshly and 
naively religious; into the declining 
Graeco-Roman civilization comes 
Christianity and, in combination with 
new racial elements from the north, 
builds the beautiful Christian civiliza- 
tion of the late middle ages. Into the 
spiritually stagnating Christian east- 
Roman empire break Mohammedanism 
and the Arabs with their gospel of bat- 
tle for the one God and his true faith. 
This mortal menace stirs the virility of 
the west, its religion becomes intensi- 
fied and combatant, and through the 
contact with the east it derives the seeds 
for intellectual and scientific growth. 
With the decay and secularization of 
Catholicism, there comes a fresh re- 
ligious resurgence in the north, and by 
Luther, Zwingly, Calvin and Knox, a re- 
ligious as well as human wave is set 
going, which carries western and 
northern men and women and their 
stern and vigorous new religion across 
the Atlantic into the vastness and 
enormous opportunities of a new con- 
tinent. 


Are we to suppose that this 
Process is going to stop now? 





Assuredly not. We may ask our- 
selves, of course, what new ethnic 
elements a reinvigoration of the 
human race can be built on. One 
hesitates to think of the Rus- 
sians, one hesitates to so think of 
the Chinese. Can the teeming 
masses of India possibly carry 
within themselves the religious 
resources for a new and better 











About the Article 


“A concern of paramount im- 
portance is the building of a 
sound and enduring civilization. 
No enduring civilization has as 
yet been developed. Scores have 
vanished. 

“Studying the elements that 
seem to have lent strength to past 
civilizations, it appears that re- 
ligion, or religiosity, has played 
an important part; while science, 
technology, philosophy and art 
have not stopped decline. The 
question comes to whether re- 
ligious belief is possible for mod- 
influenced 


ern, scientifically 
people (including engineers— 
Fd).” 


That’s the nutshell summary 
Professor Carl A. Norman, of the 
college of Engineering at Ohio 


State University, gives of this 
article. 
fellow professionals that mere 
technical skill is not enough to 
keep 
Reverance for “Nature and Na- 
ture’s God” and firm reliance on 
Divine Providence are “musts” 
that will have to accompany that 
skill. 


He serves notice on his 


our civilization going. 














world? It seems questionable. 
But then, these developments 
always involve the. unexpected. 


Religion always being tied in its new 
resurgences to individuals, it is impos- 
sible to say from where there may 
come a prophetic voice strong enough 
to lead the world out of its present 
chaos and spiritual confusion into a 
new vision of great challenge and or- 
ganizing power. 

However, this we can say: When such 
a personality arises he is always in 
some ways a rebel. It is in the nature 
of things that when a world is essen- 
tially chaotic, spiritually moribund 
and decadent, its leaders and tone giv- 
ing personalities are not people 
operating by spiritual means. They are 
wily and not rarely rather unscrupu- 
lous people, bent on making treasure 
for themselves out of the existing chaos. 
Naturally the new religious leaders 
must resist them. 


Lesson For Engineers 


Now the question is what can engi- 
neers learn from all this. Two things, 
I think. The first is that spiritual things 
keep humanity going while material 
things without a spiritual motivation 
are likely to destroy rather than build 
up the race. Naturally, in the days of 
aerial shelling and the atomic bomb 
there is no need to enlarge further on 
that. We must, however, enlarge some- 
what on the question whether a modern 
scientifically trained man can take such 
things as God and Providence serious- 
ly. 

Some hundred and forty years ago 
the great French mathematical scientist 
Laplace told Napoleon that he did not 
need the hypothesis of God to work out 
the equations governing the motions of 
the stars; that is, science has no need 
of God. Today the great mathematical 
astronomers and physicists take a very 
different attitude. They may still be 
able to get along without the hypothesis 
of God in their ordinary mathematical 
equations. Yet, they have different 
ideas in the wider aspects of their scien- 
tific interpretation of the world. 


It is now not the great physi- 
cists and mathematicians analyz- 
ing the deepest fundamentals of 
nature who are atheistic, it is the 
detail biologists who have been 
spending all their time on ex- 
plaining the minutiae of organic 
functioning in physical terms to 
such an extent that they have 
forgotten the deeper and wider 
relations. 


(Continued on Page 4) 











NSPE Proposes Three-Point Draft 
Policy to Director Lewis B. Hershey 


A three-point policy for drafting of engineers and engineering students was 
proposed to Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, director of Selective Service, by NSPE 





Norman 


(Continued from Page 3) 


The most fundamental fact to the 
scientifically minded should be. this, 
that in the spot of nature occupied by 


during August. hej icites Releastitli 4 
Se ee 1uman beings nature integrates 
- In a letter from Paul H. Robbins, executive director, Gen. Hershey was asked . ' le f ios fe a Itself} Pre 
s - g 2»NnsS ¥ 2a . 
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Citing that for the second time in a later date, thus aggravating the : y R 
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NSPE’s position, the letter said, ex- 
presses the general viewpoint of lead- 
ing scientists and engineers that Selec- 
tive Service should be administered 
with full recognition that engineering 
and scientific skills are indispensable 
to effective national defense. Agree- 
ment of Congress was indicated in the 
reports of the Senate and House armed 
services committees to their respective 
Congressional houses. Defense Secre- 
tary James Forrestal, Robbins ex- 
plained, also had told Congress that if 
he had written the draft bill, he would 
have included a provision authorizing 
deferment of persons engaged in scien- 
tific and technical study and research. 

NSPE suggested that Selective Ser- 
vice accept the Engineers’ Council for 
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gineering and science schools of the 
Nation will give you full cooperation 
in formulating proper and adequate 
procedures for such a program.” 

The letter urged Gen. Hershey to con- 
sult with Dr. Vannevar Bush, chairman 
of the Research and Development 
Board, regarding fullest mobilization 
of the Nation’s engineers and scientists 
in essential work. 

It concluded with a pledge that 
NSPE, its member sstate societies, 
chapters, officials, committees and staff 
stand ready to assist in any way pos- 
sible in securing an effective national 
defense program. 


as well as with the general acceptance 
of, and loyalty to, these ideals them 
selves. 

Whatever an engineer may have to 
do to earn a living, he must certainly 
insist that his profession as an organi: 
zation stand up uncompromisingly for 
the practical realization of the world 
ideals the country should represent. It 
is very gratifying that there seems tobe 
a distinct realization of such social re 
sponsibilities of the engineer in organ 
zations like The National Society of 
Professional Engineers, and others. 


It has been said most em: 
phatically by an _ economist, 
Thorstein Veblen, that the engt- 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Nominating Committee Announces 
NSPE Candidate Slate for ‘49 


Official slate of officers to direct the expanding affairs of National Society of saw a year's service in France with the 


Professional Engineers during 1949 has been named by the Nominating Com- 
mittee, headed by C. L. Emerson, dean of Engineering at Georgia School of 


Technology. 


By unanimous ballot, the five-member committee nominated: 


A. G. Stanford, 706 Bona Allen 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., for the office of 
resident to succeed Alex Van Praag, 
Jr., Decatur, II]. 

William F. Ryan, Stone & Webster 
Corp., 49 Federal st., Boston, Mass, 
jor Northeastern Zone vice president, 
a post he now holds. 

John D. Coleman, 2520 Elsmere st.. 
Dayton, Ohio, for Central Zone vice 
president to succeed Lawrence Peter- 
son, Milwaukee, Wis. 

L. L. Dresser, Box 2518, Tulsa. 
Okla., for Southern Zone vice presi- 
dent to succeed Robert Coltharp, Aus- 
tin, Tex. 

William C. Wagner, University of 


Western Zone vice president to succeed 
A. J. Shaver, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Russell B. Allen, University of Mary- 
land, 4610 Hartwick Road, College 
Park, Md., for treasurer to succeed 
himself. 

Nominations by the committee do 
not close the door to appearance of ad- 
ditional names on the NSPE election 
of officers ballot. 


NSPE’s Constitution §specifi- 
cally provides that additional 
nominations may be placed upon 
the ballot upon petition of fifty 
members in good standing. 
Such petitions, according to the 
Constitution, must be received 
at least one week prior to the 
printing of the official ballot 
(October 17). 
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Emerson’s committee also named, as 
is its duty under the Constitution, a 
slate of five as suggested members of 
the Nominating Committee to select 
NSPE’s 1950 officials. Named as nomi- 
nees for that committee were William 
A. Oliver, Illinois Society, who would 
serve as chairman if the Nominating 
Committee’s recommendations are ac- 
cepted; C. N. Wiley, Connecticut So- 
ciety; James Logan, New Jersey So- 


ciety; Donald D. Beach, Georgia 
Society; and L. N. White, Arkansas 
Society. 


But what of the men who have been 
proposed for leadership of NSPE in its 
fifteenth year? 


Meet A. CG. Stanford 


Candidate for the presidency, Alan 
Griffith Stanford, is no newcomer to 
NSPE leadership activities. He’s cur- 
rently chairman of the Extension Com- 
mittee, which is charged with adding 
more state societies to NSPE’s roster. 
In 1947, he was vice president of the 
Southern Zone. 

Born June 12, 1894, at Charleston, 
S. C., Stanford attended grade and high 
schools there; received his B.S. in elec- 
trical-mechanical engineering from 
Clemson College in 1914; did graduate 
work there for one year after getting 
his degree and while serving as elec- 
trical laboratory assistant studying 
alternating current phenomenon; and 


Meet the Nominees for NSPE’s Top Offices in 1949 


Coleman Dresser 





Army Motor Mechanic Branch, Avia- 
tion Section, Signal Corps, in World 
War I. After the Armistice, he con- 
ducted night classes in elementary elec- 
trical engineering, geometry and phys- 
ics before becoming an instructor at 
the electrical engineering laboratory of 
the A.E.F. University, Beaune, France. 


His return to America found 
him joining, in December, 
1919, Robert and Co., Inc., 
architects and engineers, At- 
lanta, Ga., as a junior electrical 
engineer. Successively, he be- 
came senior electrical engineer; 
and finally manager of the com- 
pany’s electrical engineering de- 
partment. From 1942 until the 
middle of 1944 he was project 
general manager in the building 
of the Marietta aircraft as- 
sembly plant by the Atlanta firm. 
In March, 1945, he became vice 
president of Robert and Co., Inc., 
engaging in administrative 
work and special assignments. 
During his nearly 29 years of 
service with the company, he has 
been associated with a large por- 
tion of the billion doliars worth 
of engineering design and con- 
struction work handled by the 
firm. 


A charter member of the Georgia 
Society of Professional Engineers, he 
was its first president in 1944 and has 
served on its board of direction. When 
Georgia adopted its engineering regis- 
tration law in 1937, Stanford was a 
member of the first State Board of 
Registration. He still is a member of 





























that board. He’s a member of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, having served as Georgia chapter 
chairman; is a member of the Georgia 
Engineering Society, Society for the 
Advancement of Management and At- 
lanta Personnel Club. 


Among his present administrative 
duties and special assignments is in- 
cluded direction of a contract between 
Robert and Co., Inc. and the U.S. Corps 
of Engineers for architect-engineer 
services on the Island of Guam in de- 
velopment of permanent housing and 
garrison facilities, utilities, etc. on that 
far-distant Pacific outpost. 


About Bill Ryan 


Engineering manager of Stone and 
Webster Engineering Corporation is 
the title held by William Francis Ryan, 
known far and wide in NSPE circles as 
“Bill.” He’s chairman of the special 
Committee on the Problems of the 
Young Engineer, and has been one of 
the sparkplugs in the drive for revision 
of the National Society’s Constitution 
to permit acceptance of engineers-in- 
training. If he’s named Northeastern 
vice president by ballot of the mem- 
bership, he'll be plenty familiar with 
the job since it has been his during 
the past year. 

Ryan is a mechanical engineer who 
has specialized in steam power plant 
and chemical plant design. He received 
his A.B. from Harvard College in 1911, 
two years later won his M.M.E. from 
Harvard Engineering School. He 
joined Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, dividing his five years ser- 
vice about equally between construction 
and operation. The following two 
years found him gathering steam plant 
operating experience with Wright Mar- 
tin Aircraft Corporation in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. From there he hopped to 
the Harry M. Hope Engineering Com- 
pany, Boston, to design a number of 
steam power plants in the New England 
area. 


By 1924, he was at work in 
Syracuse, N. Y., with sub- 
sidiaries of the Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation. In the five 
years he was there, he designed 
the first super pressure indus- 
trial power plant in the United 
States and was responsible for 
the mechanical design of the 
nitrogen fixation plant at Hope- 
well, Va. Boston called again, 
and in 1929 he joined Stone and 
Webster as mechanical engineer. 
He’s been responsible there for 
design of power plants totaling 


more than a million kilowatts 
and of a large number of chemi- 
cal installations. 


Activities on the state society level? 
Ryan has been busy there, too. His 
connection with the Massachusetts So- 
ciety includes the presidency of that 
NSPE member. A Fellow of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, he has been active both 
locally and nationally in that organi- 
zation. He has been president of the 
New England Section of the Harvard 
Engineering Society, has been a mem- 
ber of the ECPD committee on engi- 
neering ethics and represented NSPE 
on the EJC committee on the economic 
status of the engineer. 

Just to round out the New England 
flavor that the Bay Stater carries, he 
claims Woodbury, Conn., as his place 
of birth. 


Coleman GM Man 


John Dawson Coleman, nominated 
for the Central Zone vice presidency, 
is a chemical and industrial engineer 
who was born at Clarksburg, W. Va.. 
February 17, 1903. He received his 
B.S. Ch. E. from West Virginia Uni- 
versity in 1925, joining General Motors 
Corp. as a fuel research engineer the 
same year. After two years in that job, 
he became production engineer of the 
General Motors Export Company. For 
five years following that he served as 
chief chemist for the Fisher Body Divi- 
sion of General Motors. 


In 1933, he joined Frigidaire 
Division of GM as a manu- 
facturing methods engineer, 
later became assistant super- 
visor of manufacturing research, 
was assistant superintendent of 
the ptopeller plant operated by 
the division during the war and 
now is supervisor of material 
utilization, work’s managers staff. 


Coleman is immediate past presi- 
dent of the Ohio Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, and currently is vice 
chairman of the NSPE Legislative 
Committee. He has served as chairman 
of the Ohio chemists committee on pro- 
fessional practices; has been both 
vice chairman and chairman of the 
Dayton Technical Societies Council; 
and has been active in such civic activi- 
ties as Dayton Miami Boy Scouts Coun- 
cil and Izaak Walton League. A past 
chairman and councilor of the Dayton 
section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, he also is a member of the Engi- 
neers Club of Dayton. 


Engineer-Pilot-Rancher 


Laurence L. Dresser is a 53-year-old 
(as of August 4) native of Michigan 
(he was born at Litchfield) who also 
lived in Franklin, N. C., during his 
youth. He received his B.S. in civil ep. 
gineering at Tri State College of Engi- 
neering in 1923. Even before complet. 
ing his college work, however, he was 
employed in engineering departments 
of subsidiaries of U. S. Steel Corpora. 
tion at both Birmingham and Mobile. 
Alabama. 

Three years after completing his col. 
lege studies, Dresser located in Tulsa. 
Oklahoma, as a structural engineer, He 
formed the Dresser Engineering Com. 
pany, of which he is president, in 1996, 
Since that time he has specialized in the 
design and construction of petroleum 
and gas processing plants. including 
petroleum products and gas transmis. 
sion facilities. 

He points to registration as a 
professional engineer in four 
states—Oklahoma, Texas, Kan- 
sas and Arkansas—with pardon- 
able pride. He was president of 
the Oklahoma Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers in 1947, and 
holds membership in the Dallas 
Chapter of the Texas Society and 
the Petroleum Club of Dallas. 
Still in the engineering field, he 
is a director of the Tulsa Engi- 
neers Club. 

He’s active in fields outside of engi- 
neering, too, as evidenced by the fact 
that he is a pilot and director of the 
Oklahoma Aviation Association, 4 
member of the aviation committee of 
the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, and 
as a rancher is president of the Tulsa 
Farm Club. 

His biography submitted to NSPE 
headquarters is extremely short be- 
cause, as he explains: “I find the 
hiography very difficult to write, as one 
is very likely to make overstatements. 
For this reason I have made it very 
brief.” 


Heads C. E. Instruction 


Size and activity of the New Mexico 
Society stand as a tribute to W. C. Wag- 
ner, candidate for the NSPE Western 
Zone vice presidency. His is a star that 
has risen quickly in the professional 
movement in the West since he first be- 
came interested in NSPE two years ago. 
He’s travelled the length and breadth 
of the state during the Summer and in 
his spare time making personal contact 
with nearly all of the registered eng! 
neers in the state and preaching the 
NSPE-NMSPE gospel to them. 

Born at Lead, S. D., February 10. 
1900, he received his B.S. in civil engt- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Teaching Professionalism in College 
Viewed as Distinct Possibility 


Professional attributes can be taught engineering students in college class- 


rooms. 


That’s the belief of N. W. Dougherty, dean of Engineering at University of 
Tennessee and NSPE member-at-large, as expressed in The Journal of Engineer- 
ing Education, official publication of the American Society for Engineering 


Education. 


As the profession moves into the fu- 
ture, Dean Dougherty says, it is becom- 
ing apparent that there will be a much 
smaller percentage of engineers with- 
out formal training in professional 
practice and that college will become 
more and more the entrance require- 
ment to professional activity. Since 
students now in college will be the pro- 
fessionals of the next ten and twenty 
years, it’s up to educators to see if they 
can add to their students’ professional 
stature. 

Any principle or practice 
which can be identified can be 
taught, he asserts. But since many 
of them are intangibles, attitudes 
or ways of doing things, educa- 
tors may not be able to use all of 
the practices of the classroom or 
laboratory. In a profession there 
must be an eleemosynary ele- 
ment—a refined gracefulness— 
and a will to do because it is 
right to do. Such elements and 
attitudes come from the home, 
the school and our selected as- 
sociates. Too rarely do _ they 
come by accident or by the laws 
of nature. 

“First of all, to teach any quality 
the teacher must possess it.” the Ten- 
nesseean asserts. “The emphasis must 
be on ‘being and becoming’ and not 
on ‘getting and holding.” One grows 
into the stature of a professional rath- 
er than by decision changes over into 
a professional. It is very hard for the 
charlatan to make himself over into 
the full grown professional prac- 
titioner. The qualities are very deep. 
certainly more than skin deep. The 
practice must be in accord with the 
declaration. 


Importance of Contagion 


“Probably most of the teaching suc- 
cess will come by contact and contagion 
rather than by lecture and assignment, 
yet there are some things that formal 
instruction may do. There: is an atmos- 
phere and a climate which may be de- 
scribed, an attitude of mind that may 
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be developed and a spirit which may be 
transmitted. 

“The teaching of science and applied 
science requires the application of 
many of the qualities required of a 
profession. Strict adherence to the 
truth, without regard to personal gain 
or popularity, is essential. This is a 
quality:needed to perform in any of the 
learned professions. Science teaching 
requires quantitative thinking; science 
practice requires it in detail. Profes- 
sional practice thrives on quantitative 
abilities.” 

A study of the relation of democracy 
to the development of science shows 
that both depend upon freedom of the 
individual, the educator continues. 
Professional attitudes and responsibili- 
ties are individual things and must be 
borne by individuals. Hardly one 
major professional decision will not 
rest upon some individual shoulders. 
Training in responsibility will be train- 
ing in professional practice. Profes- 
sionals must do what they, as profes- 
sionals, determine should be done, a 
fact which again emphasizes that their 
practice depends upon freedom of the 
individual. 

Dean Dougherty recommends 
that practices in engineering 
teaching which tend to destroy 
individuality be weeded out and 
thought be devoted to methods 
of developing originality. Rou- 
tine, he observes, kills the profes- 
sional spirit; formalism should 
be practiced only at its burial. 

He also recommends teaching the 
codes of ethics in the classroom and 
the laboratory, the relation of practi- 
tioner to his fellowman and to the pub- 
lic, the responsibilities and practices 
which lead to professional success and 
classroom instruction in etiquette. 

“There are certain forces which act 
against professionalism in engineer- 
ing,” Dean Dougherty declares. “One 
is the fragmentation of the profession. 
On every side is multiplicity of organi- 
zation; unity is practically unknown. 


Certainly good teaching can develop a 
cooperative attitude among practition- 
ers and prevent part of them from go- 
ing in many directions. 


Teach Cooperation 


“Individuality is a profession req- 
uisite but the lone wolf does not add 
much to professional practice. Students 
can be taught the art of cooperation and 
certainly they can be given instruction 
and practice in the ways of group ac- 
tion. They can learn that the judgment 
of a group can be much better than the 
judgment of any individual in the 
group and that the emotional actions 
of the group may be much lower than 
the normal actions of any of its mem- 
bers. The study of science and tech- 
nology tends to steel the individual 
against compromise. In these fields 
there is little need of compromise, but 
in the field of human relations there is 
constant need of understanding and 
respecting the point of view of others. 
Good teaching can help in this much 
abused area of professional practice. 

“Our professional pride has stood in 
the way of better public understanding. 
... Then, too, we have tried to hide our 
light under a bushel. Our codes of 
ethics forbid laudatory advertising and 
we construe the code to mean no adver- 
tising at all. A reasonable attitude may 
be developed in the classroom and from 
assignments in the library. 


“Here are some of the things 
that we can do which will 
strengthen our professional 
teaching and help build a bet- 
ter engineering profession. First, 
let us develop some kind of com- 
mon core of instruction which 
will be peculiar to engineering. 
It must be more than the frills of 
professional attitudes; it must be 
the real heart of the program. I 
suggest that teachers of me- 
chanics, fluid mechanics, thermo- 

- dynamics, physics, electricity and 
magnetism, drawing and other 
common subjects in the engi- 
neering course of study give 
special emphasis to the fact that 
these subjects identify students 
as engineers rather than as civil 


(Continued on Page 18) 















































ieiniti Discovers Formula 
For Successful Summer Meet 


2. Provision is made for registration 
of engineers-in-training. 

3. Appointments to the registration 
board would be made by the governor 
instead of the industrial commission. 


Wisconsin had tried the Summer meeting idea before. To be truthful, the 
experiments hadn't been too successful. 

So when the suggestion came up that the NSPE member state society try such 
a meeting plan again, officials of WSPE were a little skeptical—but went ahead 


with the planning hopefully. 


They shouldn’t have worried. 
For the 1948 version of the so- 
ciety’s Summer meeting—held at 
Loraine Hotel, Madison—was a 
success from the word “go.” From 
the “mere handful” of members 
who attended the 1946 meeting 
the 1948 attendance had grown 
to more than 125. And 60% of 
the engineers who attended 
brought their wives, further in- 
creasing the size of the turnout. 


Every one of the seven chapters in 
the state was represented. moreover, 
five of them by chapter presidents. And 
instead of a meeting that seemed to 
drag for lack of interest. the Madison 


meeting found itself racing against 
time to accomplish ail of its objectives 
and allow everyone who wanted to be 
heard time to speak. 


Law Changes Proposed 


Biggest center of attention at the 
business sessions was the list of pro- 
posed changes in the state engineering 
registration law proposed by the 
WSPE committee on registration law. 
Hans P. Dahlstrand is chairman of the 
committee. 

Briefly, the changes proposed by the 
committee are these: 

1. Registration of land surveyors is 
included. 





In The Pictures 


Lens of a camera wielded by John T. 
Drow, Madison, a member, captured 
these scenes of the Wisconsin Society's 
successful Summer meeting in August. 
|. Two past presidents, Edwin Seeger 
(eft and Walter Pierce (right) gave 
riendl, ounsel to President George 
_ Martin between sessions. 2. Gretchen 
_ Colnik, well-known lecturer, caught as 
she _ the engineers and their wives 
the lowdown on the woman's point of 
view at the evening banquet at which 
she was featured speaker. 3. State so- 
_ ciety committee chairmen present at 
__ the meeting included (left to right) Ed- 
_ win J. Duszynski, program; Bernhard 
| C. Lueders, ethics and practice; A. G. 
| Behling, special; Arthur E. May, public 
| telations; Edwin W. Seeger, executive 
| secretary; H. T. Rudgal, membership; 
_ and Hans P. Dahlstrand, registration 
_ law. 4. It's the two past presidents again, 
_ showing they are also past masters at 
: peesing the ladies—Seeger, Mrs. E. J. 

uszynski, Mrs. H. E. Wirth, Pierce and 
Mrs, J. T. Drow. 5. Entering one of the 
__ little Norway cabins during the inspec- 
tion tour are (left to right) Mrs. Drow, 
Mrs, Duszynski, Duszynski, a guide, Mrs. 
Karin Nynen, Sam Cohen, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Hopwood, Carl A. Cajanus, Presi- 
nt George Martin .and Roland 

| Stiegl. 6. Discussing publicity for 
_ NSPE and whether the American Engj- 
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neer would print these pictures are Her- 
bert Moore, Ist vice president; Direc- 
tor Joseph Lustig; and A. W. Colwell, 
editor of the WSPE News Letter, who 
made arrangements for coverage of the 
meeting for this publication. 7. Admir- 
ing the scenic beauty of Little Norway 
from one of the rustic bridges are Mrs. 
A. W. Colwell and Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Hillis. 8. The speakers’ table included 
(left to right) Past President Pierce; Ed- 
win J. Kallevang, 2nd vice president; 
Mrs. Herbert Moore and her husband; 
Miss Gretchen Colnik, the guest speak- 
er; President Martin; Mrs. O. J. 
Muegge and her husband, the latter 
secretary of the WSPE; and Arthur G. 
Behling, National Director. 9. Director 
Lustig displays an engineer's curiosity 
about building methods used by the 
early Norwegians with a critical inspec- 
tion of one of Little Norway's buildings. 
10. Norway Building came Ste the Co- 
lumbian Exposition of 1893, and is a fine 
example - ancient Norse Church styl- 
ing. | 1. Chances are you can spot your- 
self or a friend in this group of WSPE 
sightseers. 12. Five of the seven state 
chapters were represented at the Madi- 
son meeting by their presidents, and 
representatives were present from all 
chapters. The presidential lineup in- 
cluded (left to right) R. R. Ranson, Mil- 
waukee; G. P. Steinmetz,’ Southwest; E. 
M. Griffith, Southeast; John H. Barth, 
Western; and Nicholas M. Rowinski, 
Wisconsin Valley. 


4. Engineers would be classified ac- 
cording to their field of practice, with 
the exact extent of such classification 
probably to be left to the judgment of 
the registration board. 

5. Registration requirements would 
be increased from seven to eight years 
of active practice and from three to 
four years of practice after graduation 
from an engineering school with not 
less than a four-year course in engi- 
neering. 

6. Each year of satisfactory work in 
such school would count as-one year 
of practice instead of half a year. 

7. One year after the law has been 
passed, all applicants would be re- 
quired to take examination except in 
some specific cases as determined by 
the registration board. 

8. Exemption for public service em- 
ployes would be eliminated. 

9. Registration and other fees would 
be increased to about the average of 
other state laws, the added revenue to 
be used to provide for services of a 
permanent secretary. 

10. Certain provisions specifying 
size and type of buildings would be 
eliminated. 


Discussion on the changes gave 
every indication that it might 
have lasted all day, had sufficient 
time been available. To permit 
conferees to attend the scheduled 
noon luncheon, Dahlstrand’s 
committee agreed to receive 
written comments from any and 
all members for consideration in 
preparation for the next legisla- 
tive session. 


Of particular interest, too, was the 
report of the WSPE education commit- 
tee, proposing establishment of a state 
speakers bureau to provide speakers on 
professional subjects. Under plans for 
the bureau, every member of the so- 
ciety will be polled in an attempt to 
get names of those who are willing to 
speak on their choice subject of profes- 
sional interest to any of the many in- 
terested civic groups throughout the 
state. 

It is planned that as the speakers bu- 
reau develops, professional-vocational 

(Continued on Page 10) 

















Pennsylvania Court Rules 
Out Non-registrant's Suit 


In an opinion of utmost significance to the engineering profession, a Pennsyl- 
vania court has ruled that a person holding himself out to be an engineer but not 
registered has no standing in a court of law in attempting to force payment for 


his services. 


The court, in fact, ruled that the services of the non-registrant had been il- 
legally rendered contrary to the public policy of the state as declared by the 


legislature. 


The judgment was handed 
down by the Superior Court of 
Pennsylvania in turning down 
an appeal from a judgment of 
the Court of Common Pleas of 
Lancaster County. John Lind- 
holm, the non-registrant, had 
appealed the lower court’s deci- 
sion throwing out of court his 
suit against Jay A. Mount and 
Estelle R. Mount, doing business 
as Mount Equipment Co. Lind- 
holm had sued to recover for ser- 
vices under a written contract 
with the Mounts covering con- 
struction of Navy winches. The 
lower court ruled there was no 
basis for the action because Lind- 
holm, a Pennsylvania resident, 
was seeking to recover for engi- 
neering services performed in 
the state but was not registered 
as an engineer as provided by 
state law. 


The Superior Court’s decision (J- 
190, No. 149 October term, 1947, Filed 
July 23, 1948) in detail says: 


“The act of 1927 providing, inter 
alia, for the registration of engineers, 
is not a revenue measure but was en- 
acted ‘under the police power of the 
Commonwealth. This is plain from the 
declaration in the first section thereof, 
63 PS § 131: ‘In order to safeguard 
life, health, and property, any person 
practicing, or offering to practice, the 
profession of engineering in any of its 
branches, including surveying, shall 
hereafter be required to submit evi- 
dence that he or she is qualified so to 
practice, and shall be registered as here- 
inafter provided; . . .. (Emphasis 
supplied). 


Law Is Specific 


“The same section provides: *. . . it 
shall be unlawful for any person to 
practice, or to offer to practice, the 
profession of engineering, in any of its 
branches, including surveying, in this 
Commonwealth, unless such person has 
been duly registered or exempted un- 
der the provisions of this Act.’ 


10 


“In the written contract upon which 
suit was brought the preamble de- 
clared: ‘Whereas . . . [defendants] . . 
[are] desirous of employing the ser- 
vices of Lindholm [plaintiff] in the 
capacity of a consulting engineer in 
connection with the construction of ... 
winches [under a Navy contract run- 
ning to defendants only|.’ (Emphasis 


supplied). The plaintiff agreed there. 
under ‘to prepare and furnish complete 
detailed shop drawings .. . in sufficient 
detail to meet the needs . . . in fabrica.- 
tion of the winches... .’ The contract 
had an escape clause operative ‘. . . in 
the event that it is necessary to secure 
new engineers to design all or any part 
[of imperfect drawings or plans that 
Lindholm engaged to prepare] .. 
(Emphasis supplied). The plaintiff 
contracted for an ‘engineering fee’ of 
three per cent. It was conceded that 
the plaintiff had not registered in com. 
pliance with the act of 1927, and that 
his services were to be performed in 
Pennsylvania, which was his residence. 
“Under the contract in ques- 
tion the plaintiff was required to, 
and did ‘practice the profession 
of engineering’ as proscribed by 
§ 1 of the act. In and by said 


(Continued on Page 19) 





Wisconsin 


(Continued from Page 9) 


guidance will be available to groups 
of students both at the college and high 
school levels. Followups to the initial 
contact by the state society will be made 
through the local chapters. A com- 
plete list of available speakers and 
their subjects will be published event- 
ually for statewide distribution. 


Testing Plan Reported 


The education committee, led by E. 
C. Koerper, also outlined details of the 
“Milwaukee plan of aptitude testing” 
developed as a comprehensive means of 
obtaining better selection, placement 
and development of engineers and engi- 
neering administrators and subsequent 
more effective utilization and greater 
recognition of engineering personnel. 
Believed to be the first broad plan of 
its type, the Milwaukee plan integrates 
test batteries, patterned interview, job 
specifications, the engineer’s growth 
factor and progress evaluation in com- 
mon lay terms. Koerper agreed to 
make detailed copies of the plan avail- 
able upon written request to him at A. 
O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee. 

Plans for combining the two present 
publications of WSPE—the Wisconsin 
Professional Engineer and the Wiscon- 
sin Professional Engineer News Letter, 
one a quarterly and the other a bi- 
monthly—were revealed to delegates 
by A. W. Colwell, a member of the 
publications éommittee. 


The Wisconsin Summer meet- 
ing got off to a fast start with a 


short meeting of the board of 
directors followed by an infor- 
mal get-together. The latter fea- 
tured barbershop and community 
singing as refreshments were be- 
ing served. Delegates were offi- 
cially welcomed to Madison by 
Leonard G. Howell, city mana- 
ger. Howell also outlined some 
of the projects underway and 
planned for the Madison of the 
future. 


Showing of a colored sound movie, 
‘How Wisconsin Makes Its Laws,” de- 
picting the life of a bill from its origin. 
through the assembly and senate into 
law and court tests of legality of 
statutes gave those attending a graphic 
lesson in the workings of the state's 
law making machinery. Delegates and 
their wives toured, as another feature 
of the meeting, an area known as Little 
Norway. located in a tiny wooded val- 
ley among the foothills of Blue 
Mounds, 25 miles from Madison. The 
museum area contains original cabins 
built by early Norwegian settlers in 
1856. Furnishings in the cabins are 
illustrative of arts and crafts of the 
pioneer. 

Climaxing the meeting was an ip- 
formal banquet of members and their 
wives addressed by a woman, Gretchen 
Colnick, on “woman’s point of view. 
She traced some of the chaos in the 
world today to a deficiency of adult 
education; declared that if the free en 
terprise system is to be kept alive, it 
will be necessary to work harder and 
take less profit; and urged that more 
thought be given to the relationship be- 
tween human beings, religion and 
moral obligations and a little less t 
material things. 
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Robbins Tells 
Profession’s Job 


Too often members of the engineer- 
ing profession feel sorry for them- 
selves. Too often they agree with the 
definition of an engineer—short on sal- 
ary, long on good work, brilliantly dis- 
organized, primarily middle class, fre- 
quently bigoted, incurably pessimistic, 
zealously missionary, and touchingly 
confident of his ability to forge ahead 
alone—and let it go at that. 

That was the message given Fairmont 
(W. Va.) Chapter by Paul H. Robbins. 
NSPE executive director, in an address 
before that unit. But the professional 
movement among engineers is aimed at 
changing those attitudes and obtaining 
recognition as members of a profession 
for engineers, he reported. Registration 
is a primary step in establishing that 
recognition because it both establishes 
who is qualified and assures the public 
of receiving value for funds expended. 
Acceptance of civic and social responsi- 
bility by the engineer he outlined as an- 
other essential. Unifying of the profes- 
sion through one organization working 
solely for recognition is the third essen- 
tial. 

That organization must parallel the 
interests of its members and concentrate 
its work on the problems of all engi- 
neers—legislation, full utilization of 
engineers in the armed services and in 
time of national emergency, the place 
of the young engineer, ethics and prac- 
tices, public relations and education. 
These are the very fields in which NSPE 


has its greatest activity, he concluded. 





“Drop Isolationism”’ 
Babbitt Tells Meeting 


Engineers cannot be isolationists in 
the working world of today and there 
is urgent need for unification of all en- 
gineers on a national scale. 

That was the message given by Pro- 
fessor H. E. Babbitt, secretary of the 
Illinois Society, to members of the Fort 
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With Our Members 


Wayne Association of General Electric 
Engineers at their annual meeting. The 
profession is developing in two differ- 
ent directions, one technical and the 
other professional. He conceded that the 
professional movement is definitely 
weaker. The Taft-Hartley law is, how- 
ever, the first step in protection of pro- 
fessional employees, although it is in- 
adequate. 

Its definition of a professional man, 
he explained, is based on what he does 
and not what he is, and already has been 
interpreted as including sub-profession- 
al employees. The only organization he 
saw that could effectively represent the 
professional engineers is NSPE. He ex- 
pressed grave doubt that any federation 
of societies will work, because of con- 
flicts of interest. NSPE is the melting 
pot of interests and can act autonomous- 
ly, Babbitt pointed out, while any fed- 
eration must get permission from too 
many sources. He pointed to the Ameri- 
can Medical Association as a profes- 
sional organization in which the many 
technical functions are performed by 
subsidiary societies. 

Engineers are individuals and want 
individual recognition, Prof. Babbitt 
declared. They want no restriction 
either on work or pay levels. Both con- 
ditions are dramatically opposed to the 
present union trend, which he said is 
gaining wide acceptance and in some 
cases is being forced on unwilling 
groups of professional employes by 
including them in larger bargaining 
groups. 

To combat that, the speaker warned 
members of the association that they 
must look to organization. It’s simply 
a case, he said, of “join or be joined.” 


Peoria Gets Charter 
At September Meeting 


Another new chapter of the Illinois 
Society is scheduled for charter pre- 
sentation ceremonies. 

It’s the Peoria Chapter, which is 
scheduled to receive its charter at a spe- 
cial meeting in September. 


Building Code Aid 
Pledged by Chapter 


Civic affairs committee of Capital 
(Ill.) Chapter has been authorized to 
assist the city of Springfield in revis- 
ing, publishing and enforcing its build- 
ing code. 

The action came after investigation 
by the chapter’s ethics and practices 
committee of remodeling activities on 
a 100-year-old building. The owner 
four years ago received a building per- 
mit to proceed with major renovation 
of the building into a 26-unit apartment 
house. No plans were prepared and 
neither an architect nor an engineer was 
consulted during the initial construc- 
tion period. 

An engineer finally was hired to pre- 
pare detailed plans for completion of 
the building, and it was discovered that 
the building was unsound and it would 
be necessary to remove the top floor be- 
fore it could be considered safe. Laxity 
of the building code was blamed for 
permitting work to proceed that far 
before true condition of the building 
was determined. 


NISPE Resolution Asks 
Engineer Salary Boost 


A resolution asking New Jersey’s 
Governor Driscoll and the state gov- 
ernment to take immediate steps to in- 
crease the salaries of state-employed 
engineers has been adopted by board 
of trustees of NJSPE. 

The raises are necessary, the New 
Jersey Society leaders asserted, in 
order to arrest the present flood of resig- 
nations of engineers in state service and 
to attract other capable engineers so 
that projected programs of construc- 
tion can be carried to completion in an 
efficient and creditable manner. The 
resolution states that because of the 
present cost of living, salary ranges 
even above those listed in our salary 
and fees schedule are justifiable and 
necessary. 








Income Tax Proposal 
Support Is Asked 


An appeal to members of the profes- 
sion to support proposals for an 
“earned income allowance” in federal 
tax laws and declaration that the level 
of integrity and efficiency of larger 
units of government cannot rise above 
the quality of local units were aired 
before St. Louis (Mo.) Chapter. 

Speaker for the occasion was Sena- 
tor James P. Kem. who made a strong 
plea for a return to local self-govern- 
ment to members of the chapter and 
local presidents of eight other engi- 
neering societies. 

The income tax allowance, 
Kem told his audience, has won 
acceptance by experts as just and 
fair in the taxation of profes- 
sional people, but action upon 
adoption of such a feature has 
been delayed. He called upon 
professional groups to make 
themselves heard in Washington 
and let the Congress know that 
the earned income allowance is 
to professional ‘income what de- 
pletion and depreciation allow- 
ances are to business incomes. 

In his discussion of the rise of fed- 
eral power, the senator said most rapid 
expansion had occurred during and af- 
ter the Civil War, and during and fol- 
lowing World War I. during the de- 
pression of the thirties and after World 
War II. The expansion has come about 
through Constitutional amendment, 
through executive encroachment on the 
powers of Congress, through Supreme 
Court decisions, through treaties not 
ratified by Congress, through emer- 
gency powers lasting beyond the period 
of emergency and through federal sub- 
sidies. 

The tendency to expand what he 
termed “the professional bureaucracy” 
is witnessed, he declared, by a constant 
deluge of bills to increase the services 
rendered by the federal government 
and. hence to increase its cost to tax- 
payers. 

Many federal operations, he assert- 
ed, have laudable purposes but are 
more properly functions of the states. 
These functions should be handled by 
the states as part of an effort to get 
“government to come back home.” 


O. Northern Dinner 


A three-course dinner, motion pic- 
ture and a talk on construction of the 
Burma Road featured the latest meeting 
of Ohio Northern Chapter at Upper 
Sandusky. 
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“Operation Bootstrap” Ciyj| Service Aim 





To dramatize the job ahead for the 
engineering profession, Texas Society 
printed this significant photograph on 
the cover of the "Texas Professional 
Engineer." It shows a Texas cowboy 
working to lift himself by his own boot- 
straps. If he succeeds, he should be 
able to meet the qualifications of the 
famous athlete who not only could lift 
himself by his own bootstraps but also 
could hold himself out at arm's length. 


Lake Development 
Plans Aired at Meet 


Details of the lake development pro- 
gram of the Illinois conservation de- 
partment were given members of Madi- 
son County Chapter at a recent meeting 
held at Edwardsville. 

Claude R. Graeffe, supervisor of the 
department’s division of education, ex- 
plained that the lakes in the program 
were planned to serve a triple purpose, 
recreation, soil conservation and watet 
conservation. He described lake proj- 
ects actually designed and under con- 
struction, revealed plans for lake proj- 
ects for which money has been appro- 
priated and outlined projects that the 
department feels should be included in 
ultimate plans. 


Given by MAPE 


Civil service committee of the Min. 
nesota Association has put forth an 
eight-point program of action for study 
by MAPE. 

The points in the program include: 

1. Urging the state civil service direc. 
tor to maintain open competitive and 
promotional lists at all times. 

2. Amending the civil service regula. 
tions to require an adequate physical 
examination of all new appointees upon 
entrance to duty, with the examination 
to be given by designated physicians at 
the expense of the appointee. 

3. Amending the regulations to per. 
mit state employees to accumulate up to 
60 days of vacation leave in place of 
the present 24 days (Engineers have 
been forced to lose vacation time be. 
cause press of work during the shortage 
of trained personnel won’t permit their 
absence. ) 

4. Amending the regulations to make 
it mandatory that in engineering posi- 
tions requiring registration as a pro- 
fessional engineer, the applicant be re- 
quired to be registered prior to the ex- 
amination rather than prior to the ap- 
pointment as at present. 

5. Installation of a system of fitness 
ratings that will permit each individual 
employee to have access at all times to 
his performance and standings, and 
working for a better svstem of inform. 
ing employees as to regulations and op- 
erating practices of the system. 

6. Reiterating the MAPE’s veterans 
preference policy and _ notifying all 
members of the state legislature of the 
policy. 

7. Amending the regulations to per- 
mit appointments or promotion to the 
position of CE II and below to be 
made from a single competitive list for 
each grade and in the event an eligible 
for promotion is presently employed in 
the department, the recommendation for 
promotion by the supervisor of the 
eligible, as expressed in the annual and 
interim fitness ratings, shall be given 
considerably more weight (at least fifty 
percent) than it is given at present. 

8. Requesting that appointments or 
promotions to the position of CE3 and 
above should be placed on a selective 
basis from eligible lists on recommend: 
ations of the appointing authority, and 
it should not be limited to the top three 
on the promotion lists. This is recom: 
mended in order to give the appointing 
authority more latitude based upon the 
service record of the eligibles in making 
selections. 


The American Engineef 
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Chicago Unit Given 
Mirth Provoking Talk 


Title of the main address to be given 
at a recent meeting of Chicago (IlIl.) 
Chapter caught members completely off 
guard. 

Scheduled to address the chapter 
was Roy T. Melbourne, a Chicago per- 
sonnel specialist, and it was announced 
that he’d undertake the rather heavy 
task of explaining “How to Become a 
Dynamic Executive.” The speech began 
sedately enough, but by the time Mel- 
bourne had outlined the points he con- 
sidered necessary to achieve dynamism, 
those in attendance were rolling in the 
aisles. 

Just to make the picture complete, he 
even offered some pearls of wisdom on 
selection of a secretary—their care and 
feeding. The change of pace won 
plaudits from members of the chapter. 


Missouri Chapter Votes 
Amendment Opposition 


Decision to “actively oppose by 
whatever proper means may be avail- 
able” the proposed Curry amendment 
to the Missouri constitution has been 
voted by the Western Chapter. 

The resolution, submitted to the vot- 
ers by the state legislature at its last 
session for ballot November 2, would 
deny cities of more than 795 inhabi- 
tants the right to impose and collect 
gasoline taxes for local purposes; and 
would transfer authority over the con- 
struction and maintenance of local 
streets from the cities to the state. 

Decision of the chapter to oppose 
the amendment is based on the belief 
that adoption would “destroy the 
wholesome policy of home rule; result 
in costly delay in expanding road con- 
struction throughout the state and in 
every county and municipality because 
of the indispensable legislation that 
would be required to implement the 
amendment; destroy the efficiency and 
economy of a unified authority under 
which Missouri has planned and built 
one of the best highway systems in the 
United States, and will set up in lieu 
thereof multiple controls of 200 
county, township and road district or- 
ganizations over road construction and 
maintenance, with inevitable confu- 
sion, waste, delay and duplication of 
expense; and is grossly unjust, inequi- 
table and unfair to municipalities 
which now have or hereafter may desire 
to impose a gasoline tax for street pur- 
poses,” 
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Van Praag, Snyder 
W. Va. Speakers 


NSPE’s President Alex Van Praag, 
Jr. and Charles Snyder, former presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Society, have 
been announced as headline speakers 
for the annual meeting of the member 
state society at Oglebay Park, Wheel- 
ing, September 16 through 18. 

Playing host for the meeting is North- 
ern Panhandle Chapter, which an- 
nounced the program for the affair. 
First day of the three-day meeting will 
be devoted to registration of delegates 
at Crispin Centre in the park, commit- 
tee meetings and a picnic supper and 
informal get-together from 6 to 9 p.m. 

First business session is scheduled to 
get underway at 9 a.m. Friday, Septem- 
ber 17. The noon luncheon will hear 
Snyder talk on engineering education 
in West Virginia. Van Praag was to be 
headline speaker at the afternoon busi- 
ness session. A full program of events 
for wives of members attending also 
has been planned. 

Presiding at the annual banquet of 
the society at 7 p.m. Friday will be 
President Charles E. Lawall. Sessions 
Saturday will be given over to meetings 
of the society’s executive board and in- 
spection trips. 


NSPE Members Elected 
To High Founder Posts 


Members of NSPE and its state so- 
cieties have been named to high posi- 
tions in two of the Founder Societies. 

At Mexico City, the annual business 
meeting of American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers named Everett S. Lee, 
a member of Schenectady Chapter and 
New York State Society, president; G. 
N. Pingree, Dallas, a member of Texas 
Society, vice president for District 7, 
South West; M. D. Hooven, member 
of the New Jersey Society, a director 
for the administrative year which began 
August 1. 

Already on the AIEE board of direc- 
tors were members J. Elmer Housley, 
Alcoa, Tenn.; W. L. Everitt, Urbana, 
Ill.; J. F. Fairman, New York, N. Y., 
chairman of NSPE’s Inter-Society Re- 
lations Committee; and Elgin B. Rob- 
ertson, Dallas, Tex. 

Slated to serve among top officers of 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers are Forrest Nagler, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Region VI vice president, and J. 
A. Keeth, Kansas City, Mo., named di- 
rector at large for a four-year term. 
Both men are NSPE members. 





Five Chosen to Name 
Marion Nominee Slate 


A five-member nominating commit- 
tee has been named by Marion (Ohio) 
Chapter to select a slate of candidates 
for next year’s officers. 

Ralph A. Garverick will chairman 
the committee, which will include as 
members J. F. O’Laughlin, W. R. 
James, H. D. Schoonover and E. H. 
Moore. Two names are required for 
the offices of president, vice president, 
secretary-treasurer, trustee to the Ohio 
Society and trustees from Marion and 
Delaware counties to the Marion Chap- 
ter. The list of nominees is due at least 
15 days prior to the November meet- 
ing. 

August meeting of the chapter found 
members touring the Correct Manufac- 
turing Co. plant at Delaware and par- 
ticipating in a dutch lunch at a 
restaurant in that city after the tour. 


Northern Pisatiaealit 
Elects New Officials 


Election of three new officers and two 
directors marked the annual meeting of 
Northern Panhandle (W. Va.) Chap- 
ter at Wheeling. 

Russell Hubbard, Wheeling Electric 
Co., was named president for the com- 
ing year; Robert McDonald, Wheeling 
Tile Co., was named vice president; Jay 
E. Henry, Engstrom & Wynn, secretary- 
treasurer: and the two directors elected 
are Creed Malone, Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Co., and Joseph Kayuha, Jr., Wheeling 
Steel Corp. 

Following the meeting, members 
traveled by bus. to the Tidd station of 
Ohio Power Co. where experimental 
500,000 volt transmission lines and gen- 
erating equipment in operation were 
studied. The plant uses 90,000 gallons 
of river water per hour in developing 
450,000 pounds of steam per hour. 


Albany Election 


Albany (N. Y.) Chapter has selected 
its new officers to lead its affairs in the 
coming year. Leo B. Westfall, New 
York Power and Light Corp., was ele- 
vated to the presidency; George A. 
Estabrook, Albany Felt Co., was named 
vice-president; C. S. Christensen, New 
York Power and Light, secretary- 
treasurer; and directors for two-year 
terms are Arthur L. Bush, city engi- 
neer; and E. J. Burnham, General Elec- 
tric Company. 
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NSPE Gospel Extends to Honolulu 





Chairman of NSPE's Extension Committee and nominee for the 1949 presi- 
dency of the Society, A. G. Stanford, was carrying the NSPE message to Hawaii 


when this picture was taken. Stanford oy conferred with Mayor John J. Wilson 
of Honolulu (center) and Karl A. Sinclair, chief engineer of the city and county 
of Honolulu, about the need for establishment of a member society on the Pacific 
outpost. Both Mayor Wilson and Sinclair are registered professional engineers. 





Nominations 


(Continued from Page 6) 


neering in 1926 from South Dakota 
State School of Mines. In 1934, the 
same school conferred upon him a Pro- 
fessional (advanced degree) in civil 
engineering. In 1937, at lowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa, he received his Mas- 
ter of Science degree. 

From 1926 to 1928 he was con- 
nected with the engineering de- 
partment of the city of Los 
Angeles, Calif., and from 1928 
through 1929 he was assistant 
project engineer on bridges for 
the California State Highway 
Department. He joined - the 
teaching staff of the Engineering 
College of the University of New 
Mexico late in 1929 and moved 
to Albuquerque. Affiliated with 
the university since that time, he 
has served for the past six years 
as head of the Civil Engineering 
department. 

During his tenure at the university, 
Wagner has engaged in part-time con- 
sulting work on concrete, bituminous 
mixes and various building materials. 
He has authored bulletins on bitumi- 
nous road mixtures and has edited a 
number of annual highway and éngi- 
neering conference bulletins in New 
Mexico. 
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It was Wagner who, catching the 
spirit of NSPE after attending a board 
meeting by invitation, went to work to 
organize a New Mexico Society, steered 
it through affiliation with NSPE and 
has carefully nurtured its growth un- 
til today its membership exceeds 350. 
Since 1947 he has been an NSPE na- 
tional director from New Mexico, and 
currently he is also a member of the 
Membership Committee. He’s a mem- 
ber of ASCE and a past president of 
the New Mexico Section. He holds mem- 
bership, too, in Sigma Tau and Phi 
Kappa Phi fraternities. 


Allen Is Also Educator 


Named by the committee to serve 
another term as treasurer, Russell B. 
Allen is now in his second year in that 
office. Born, raised and educated at 
New Haven, Conn., Allen received his 
B.S. in civil engineering from Yale 
University in 1923, spent the following 
year as a graduate fellow there and then 
five years as an instructor in civil en- 
gineering at the same school. Joining 
the Boston and Maine railroad in 1929 
as an assistant engineer in the con- 
struction department, he later became 
chief assistant to the construction en- 
gineer, a job he held for two years. 

His association with the University 
of Maryland at College Park, Md., be- 
gan in 1933 after he had left the rail- 


road and spent two years in consulting 





work. He held the rank of assistant 
professor of civil engineering at Mary. 
land from 1933 to 1941, associate pro. 
fessor from 1941 to 1945, and now 
holds the rank of full professor. In his 
years with the University of Maryland, 
he also has carried on part time con. 
sulting work, most of it in the struc. 
tural engineering field. 

Registered both in Maryland 
and Connecticut, Allen has been 
active in the affairs of the Mary- 
land Society, being a founder 
member in 1938,  secretary- 
treasurer from 1938 to 1940, 
president from 1941 to 1943, and 
a national director of NSPE for 
a number of years. He has served 
on Constitution, Publications, 
Resolution and Budget Com- 
mittees of NSPE. 

He also has been secretary-treasurer, 
president and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Maryland Chap. 
ter of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors; has held similar 
posts in the Maryland Chapter of the 
Society of Sigma Xi; has been a na- 
tional vice president of Tau Beta Pi; is 
a member of Phi Gamma Delta fra- 
ternity, Society for Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education (now American So- 
ciety of Engineering Education) and 
American Concrete Institute. In addi- 
tion, he has been extremely active in 
the affairs of Kiwanis Club. 


Missouri! Activates 
Member Insurance 


Inauguration of a group health and 
accident insurance program for its 
members has been voted by the board 
of directors of Missouri Society. 

A committee headed by Charles C. 
Redman, Jr., named to study a number 
of such plans which are in operation 
recommended to the board that MSPE 
members participate in the same plan 
used by members of the Missouri bar. 
medical and dental associations and 
certified public accountants. The board 
adopted the recommendations and put 
the plan into effect. 

Under the plan, for annual premiums 
ranging from $30 to $74, members may 
secure accident and sickness benefits 
ranging from $20 to $50 weekly and 
an accidental death and dismember: 
ment coverage of $1,000 principal 
sum. For an additional premium of $2 
per $1,000, additional principal sum 
insurance up to $5,000 may be ob- 
tained. Hospital and surgical inden 
nity are available under optional 
clauses. 
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Oklahoma Maps fhird of North Dakota Wisconsin Enters 


Legislative Plan 


Revision of laws in three areas is be- 
ing mapped by Oklahoma Society, 
Clark A. Dunn, president, has an- 
nounced. 

The society will work for revision of 
the state paving laws to bring them up 
to date; examination of the existing 
laws relating to operations of county 
engineers to obtain enactment of more 
satisfactory statutes; and revision of 
the engineering licensing law. It is 
recognized, Dunn says, that engineers 
who were practicing at the time the 
licensing law was passed and who 
failed to register within the allotted 
time are at a disadvantage which can 
only be changed by a revision of the 
law. 

“Because engineers have contributed 
in large measure to the shift in atten- 
tion from production to social prob- 
lems we now have an unparalleled op- 
portunity to be of service to our fellow 
men by aiding in the solution of social, 
economic and political problems,” Dr. 
Dunn explains. “Sponsoring revisions 
in existing laws or new laws repre- 
sents one method whereby we can help 
solve the non-technical problems of our 
current social order. 

“We have the quality of laws and 
government we demand—your legisla- 
tor prefers good government to poor 
government—get acquainted with your 
legislators —- lend your assistance to 
him by providing important informa- 
tion and your support for those actions 
that benefit the public.” 


Washington Asks 
Phone Book Policy 


Washington Society has recommend- 
ed that each member carrying a tele- 
phone book classified section listing. 
designate his membership in WSPE. 

The recommendation is outgrowth 
of more than a year of work by the 
society to bring about some sensible 
order out of the tangled muddle of 
“engineer” listings in the classified 
section of telephone directories. 
Twenty different classifications have 
been noted in such directories, a con- 
dition which WSPE believes is both 
confusing to the public and is a bad 
reflection on the unity of the profession. 
: The appearance of the added line 
“Member of Washington Society of 
Professional Engineers,” WSPE be- 


lieves, will clear up some of the con- 
fusion. 
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Members Hear Chief 


Nearly one-third of the entire mem- 
bership of North Dakota Society 
turned out to honor NSPE President 
Alex Van Praag, Jr., when he addressed 
a meeting of the Bismarck District of 
NDSPE. 

L. A. French, president, and George 
Teskey, secretary of the NSPE member 
state society, saw to it that invitations 
to attend the meeting were sent to all 
members in the state, and they describe 
the attendance as “truly a tribute to the 
president.” The fact that many engi- 
neers residing in Bismarck are out on 
Summer locations and are not normal- 
ly able to get in for meetings on week- 
nights made attendance even more 
significant. 

Van Praag traced growth of NSPE 
for his audience, detailed its present 
objectives and operations and_ the 
theory behind them. One of the big 
projects is working out of a reciprocity 
agreement between states so that a reg- 
istered engineer from one state may 
work in another, the NSPE official said. 
Another is working with the armed ser- 
vices to assure better use of available 
engineering talents in future national 
emergencies. During World War II. 
he reported, 70% of professional en- 
gineering personnel was mis-used. 

Reasons for NSPE support of five- 
year engineering courses also were ex- 
plained, as was opposition to forced 
inclusion of engineers in unions. 


Parkersburg Hears 
Panel on Profession 


A panel discussion on registration 
laws and social, civic and professional 
responsibility of the engineering pro- 
fession held the center of attention at a 
recent meeting of Parkersburg (W. 
Va.) Chapter. 

Leading the discussion was F. L. 
Bellegia, chapter president, and the 
question and answer series led eventu- 
ally into a discussion of the need for 
broader educational training for engi- 
neers to arouse their interest in sub- 
jects other than those of engineering. 

Another recent meeting of the chap- 
ter had heard F. H. Trewin, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Philadelphia, explain 
—with the aid of a motion picture— 
the truth behind the old adage “grease 
not, neither shall ye spin” in a discus- 
sion of lubrication. 

August meeting was a stag picnic at 
Spencer Creel’s camp on the Hughes 
river. 





Decertification 


Wisconsin Society has taken steps to 
assist a group of professional employes 
of the A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee. 
break away from a labor union repre- 
sentation established under the Wagner 
act. 

A decertification petition has been 
filed with National Labor Relations 
Board under the Taft-Hartley law seek- 
ing to put the professionals and those 
in training for that status outside of the 
union contract. The filing of the peti- 
tion followed presentation of the case 
to the WSPE board of directors in 
June. 

The employes involved had joined 
a labor union to comply with a union 
shop contract that A. O. Smith Corp. 
had signed under operation of the 
Wagner act. The contract then in force 
expired July 31, and the professionals 
asked action. A. G. Behling was named 
by the WSPE board to proceed at once 
to gain release of the personnel from 
union membership requirements. 

On June 23, NLRB held an election 
at A. O. Smith to establish “union se- 
curity,” but the issue of representation 
by proper units could not be raised. 
When the ballots were counted, 264 
had voted to retain their present union, 
54 had voted against and 72 did not 
vote. Membership in the union is com- 
posed of many more technicians than 
professionals. 

Opposition vote was made up mainly 
of the professional and in-training per- 
sonnel, and 29 of those filed the decerti- 
fication petition with NLRB. WSPE 
serves as counsel for the group and has 
furnished legal resources needed. 


KSPE Cienene Officials 


Kansas Society has undergone a 
change in secretaries. Stepping into 
the post is Abram Pratt, 405 Crawford 
Bldg., Topeka. He replaces E. E. Lar- 
son, Lawrence, who was forced to re- 
sign when he accepted a new assign- 
ment at Philadelphia in connection 
with Schuylkill River projects. Mem- 
bers of Kansas Society want membeys 
of the Pennsylvania Society to realize 
they are getting a worker in Larson. 





Central Ohio Golfs 


Golf, magic, scenery, a delicious din- 
ner (including apple pie) and bever- 
ages to lubricate the fellowship marked 
a meeting of Central Ohio Chapter at 
Mt. Vernon Country Club. 
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W. Va. Salutes 
Coal Industry 


“Coal remains the undisputed king of 
West Virginia industry.” 

That single sentence explains to read- 
ers of West Virginia Engineer, offcial 
publication of the West Virginia So- 
ciety, why the August issue is “the coal 
issue.” Devoting one issue yearly to the 
coal industry is an annual feature of the 
publication. 
’ “Back in the old days, coal was used 
almost solely for producing heat and 
power—via steam in the latter case al- 
most exclusively and via steam in the 
first case only occasionally,” the edi- 
torial declares. “In fact, coal was con- 
sidered a commodity which had ful- 
filled its destiny when destroyed— 
burned, that is. 


“Then science began to look at coal 
with a more critical eye. Improved 
methods of combustion were intro- 
duced. Central heating and the furnace 
made their bow. It was found, too, 
through the magic of the test tube— 
and its more complicated kin—that 
when coal was broken up into its var- 
ious component parts it was a veritable 
treasure chest, yielding such varied 
wonders as aspirin, nyfon, saccharine, 
neoprene, ammonia, the sulfa drugs, 
gasoline and many other by-products 
in the form of drugs, dyes, chemicals 
and gases—in all, over 150,000 deriva- 
tives and compounds. 

“The story of coal in recent decades 
has really developed along two lines— 
one having to do with better utilization 
and combustion of coal—the other deal- 
ing with coal by-products. Each has 
succeeded in raising the lump of coal to 
an eminence that has really made it 
precious.” 


Arkansas Includes 
Fun in Meeting Plan 


Annual meeting of Arkansas So- 
ciety, set for September 9 at Little 
Rock, isn’t going to be all seriousness. 

That’s the promise from Max A. 
Mehlburger, president, who reports 
that plans for the meeting call for a 
golf tournament, an informal party and 
fish fry and election of officers. 


Illinois Cover Change 


October issue of Illinois Engineer, 
oficial publication of Illinois Society, 
will carry an impression of the NSPE 
shield. That’s the word from William 
A. Oliver, editor, to Alex Van Praag, 
Jr., NSPE president. 
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N.Y. PE News 
Starts 6th Year 


Evidence that time continues 
to sneak past is found in the New 
York P. E. News, official publica- 
tion of New York State Society. 

The monthly publication has 
started its sixth year of publica- 
tion, and Executive Secretary 
George H. Barrows reports that 
Volume 5 consisted of approxi- 
mately 67,200 words in the 12 is- 
sues. Approximately 150,000 
sheets of paper, printed on both 
sides, were required to distribute 
copies to all members of 


NYSSPE. 











Chacey Advises AllE 
On Society Relations 


“The engineer must recognize the 
importance of his technical society and 
at the same time recognize the im- 
portance of what the Professional So- 
ciety can do toward public recognition 
of his profession. The technical society 
will provide the vitamins of engineer- 
ing development. The Professional So- 
ciety will produce the well-rounded 
professional man, the humanizing ele- 
ment of this technical world we have 
created.” 

That’s the advice given members of 
the youthful American Institute of In- 
dustrial Engineers by Lloyd A. Chacey, 
executive secretary of the Ohio So- 
ciety, in the AIIE publication, News 
Letter. The first speaker of Columbus 
Chapter of AIIE, he offered pearls of 
wisdom that the publication thought 
should be carried to all members. 

Chacey issued a plea for cooperation 
between technical and Professional So- 
cieties “so harmonious that the public 
would not realize that there are many 
branches of engineering.” As long as 
engineers exhibit in public view the 
lines of separation, the divisions of 
weakness within our profession, he asks, 
how can we expect the public to think 
of us as one profession ? 


Miami's Noon Lunches 


Miami (Ohio) Chapter reports 
“great success” with its weekly noon 
luncheons featuring community inter- 
est subjects. Typical subjects of the 
luncheons have been safety, Boy Scouts, 
fire prevention, building codes and a 
series of films on many attractive sub- 
jects—Metal Magic, Pigs and Progress 
and The Shape of Things to Come. 


Pittsburgh Okays 
Yellow Book Rules 


Board of direction of Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Chapter has adopted a stringent 
set of rules covering listings in the Yel. 
low section of the telephone directory, 

The rules were added to the Code 
of Ethics subscribed to by members in 
the area served by the chapter (Al. 
legheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Fayette, 
Greene, Washington and Westmore. 
land counties). They include: 

It shall be an unethical practice. 

(a) for any engineer or surveyor to 
list in the classified section of the tele. 
phone directory using type other than 
ordinary light face type; 

(b) for any engineer or surveyor to 
list in the classified section of the tele. 
phone directory using a box advertise. 
ment; 

(c) for any engineer or surveyor to 
list professionally under any heading 
other than “Engineers, Registered Pro. 
fessional” or “Surveyors, Registered” 
as the case may be; 

(d) for any engineer or surveyor to 
use more than three lines for any pro- 
fessional listing in the classified section 
of the telephone directory, in fact will 
usually use two lines, except for firms 
when the line for the firm name will 
not be counted. 


N. Y. Committee 
Heads Announced 


Chairmanships of top standing and 
special committees of New York State 
Society have been announced by Presi- 
dent William Perry. 

They include: ethics and practice, 
Vincent G. Terenzio; _ legislative, 
Thomas M. Linville; public relations, 
Harold H. Funk; membership, J. B. 
Walsh; professional employees rela- 
tions. G. M. Bechtel ; educational, R. A. 
Sovik; fees and salaries, Charles B. 
Molineaux; resolutions, Chester B. 
Campbell; legal, James F. Fouhy; en 
gineers-in-training, John C. Reidel; 
classified telephone listing, R. A. 
Sovik; housing and codes, Ellis L. 
Lavine; editorial board of P. E. News, 
H. H. Funk; constitutional revisions, 
Frank Lilien; land surveyors, Ford 
Bartlett; chapter activities, Leland R. 
Post; nominating committee, V. 
Terenzio; budget, George J. Nicastro; 
auditing, Harold Watt; national diree- 
tors, Gardner C. George, George J 
Nicastro. 
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Responsibility 
Warning Offered 


“We engineers have so worshipped 
the specialization complex and the 
bread-and-butter side of engineering 
that we may miss the great chance to 
help make secure the better world we 
are now all so desperately demanding. 
[t is so easy to say to ourselves and our 
friends ‘let us get on with our pro- 
fession’.” 

That’s the warning sounded by E. R. 
McCarthy, writing in the Akron (Ohio) 
Engineer, in discussing civic respon- 
sibility of engineers. 

“Our material growth has been and 
continues to be rapid and far reach- 
ing... our research laboratories pour 
fourth advances in pure science, new 
devices, new processes. For the years 
of peace ahead, could we ever better 
afford to divert some of the precious 
time available toward the direct re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. What 
value has all this material progress 
been if by reason of neglect or indiffer- 
ence we are unmindful of the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship.” 


Vocational Training 
Inadequacy Pictured 


Vocational training in West Virginia 
high schools is not adequate to train 
students interested in coal mining, and 
a three-point program is necessary to 
bring such instruction up to par. 

That was the message given members 
of the Appalachian (W. Va.) Chapter 
at a recent meeting by M. D. Cooper, 
manager of vocational training for Na- 
tional Coal Association. Proposals for 
improving the service included grant- 
ing of scholarships by companies to 
students, dissemination of more accu- 
rate information about the coal indus- 
try through the school system and great- 
er interest on the part of the industry 
itself in the vocational program. 


ISPE Reports Survey 
Returns in Volume 


A flood of replies to the Illinois So- 
ciety’s questionnaire on salary condi- 
tions, job grading and overtime are 
pouring into ISPE headquarters. 

e questionnaire was sent out to all 
members of the society. Officials are 
heartened by the response and accept 
it as indicating the general interest of 
members in the subject. Greater re- 
sponse also will make the results more 
reliable. 


September, 1948 


MAPE Taking 
Broad View of PR 


Reminder that a public relations 
program need not consist merely of 
paid representatives, newspaper space 
and radio time has come from the News 
Letter of the Minnesota Association. 

“This kind of program has its place 
and its price,” the News Letter con- 
tinues. “For MAPE, with its limited 
financial resources, the price is too 
high. There are two public relations 
programs that can be carried on by ex- 
penditure of effort rather than money 
—one concerns relations with other en- 
gineering societies and can be imple- 
mented by group actions; the other is 
the kind that is carried on by individual 
engineers in their every day contacts 
with the public.” 

In effect, every member of MAPE is 
both a member of its membership com- 
mittee and one of its public relations 
representatives, and they are cautioned 
that whatever they do or say reflects 
upon their organization. 


Missouri Nominating 
Procedures Changed 


Nominating committee of the Mis- 
souri Society is under mandate to 
name “at least two candidates . . . for 
at least some of the elective offices.” 

The mandate has come from the 
MSPE board of directors, which noted 
expressions of dissatisfaction on the 
part of some chapters over past methods 
of nominating and electing state offi- 
cers. A special committee named to 
study the protests came up with the 
suggested solution, which was promptly 
adopted by the board. 





Setting Flagpole 
Proves Big Task 


Take it from M. T. Holloway, field 
secretary of the Illinois Society, this 
business of designing and erecting flag 
poles for home use is one requiring 
“care and an exacting exercise of 
caution.” 

His sons needled him into undertak- 
ing the project so that they’d have a 
place to display the Stars and Stripes 
on patriotic occasions. By the time Hol- 
loway completed the project, it was 
found that the pole had to be set in over 
two tons of concrete and towered a 
mere 40 feet in the air. He’s advising 
friends to show extreme caution if they 
are planning to plant and grow flag 
poles as a Summer garden crop. 


New Illinois Unit 
Elects First Officers 


Newly chartered Dukane (IIl.) 
Chapter has serving as officers J. H. 
Kasser, president; Walter E. Deuchler, 
vice president; Charles A. Treadwell, 
secretary; G. P. Peters, chapter rep- 
resentative; and Robert M. Roy, direc- 
tor. 

The new charter was signed by 55 
engineers who attended the presenta- 
tion meeting, and another 20 to 25 un- 
able to attend have asked that the 
charter be held open until they, too, can 
sign. 


Ozark Sets Program 
Interest Mark in Meets 


Ozark (Mo.) Chapter has chalked 
up three meetings of top interest in 
succession. 

August saw the chapter playing host 
at its annual shrimp feed, with many 
members from other chapters of Mis- 
souri Society in attendance. July saw 
the chapter honoring members of the 
Board of City Utilities at Springfield, 
Mo., and getting a first-hand lesson on 
the immediate electric power problems 
facing the city. Previous meeting had 
heard Carl Morris, a member of the 
chapter, discuss his experiences as a 
colonel with the Army Engineer Corps 
during World War II in locating and 
removing from German salt mines 
many millions of doliars worth of gold 
bullion, coins, art pieces and jewelry. 


Central New York 


Names New Officers 


Central New York Chapter has 
named officers to lead the unit during 
the coming year. 

M. H. Pratt, chief engineer for the 
Central New York Power Corp., is new 
president; J. Howard Wynne, of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., is vice presitlent; 
John B. Foley, Jr., a well known me- 
chanical engineer specializing in water 
works and industrial plant construc- 
tion, was named secretary-treasurer; 
and two new directors are Kenneth G. 
Larson, Solvay Process Co., and 
Charles J. Fisher, Syracuse office of the 
State Engineers. 


Nev. Head in Politics 


President of the Nevada Society, Jay 
Smith, has tossed his fedora into the 
political ring. Smith, a member of the 
firm of Miller, Haynes, Smith at Hen- 
derson, has filed for the four-year term 
as county commissioner. 
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Ohio Jumps 


Tempo of Drive 


Ohio Society is stepping up its cam- 
paign for new members. 

The drive is based on belief that two 
things are required to make the engi- 
neering profession click — registration 
AND membership in the professional 
organization. About 85% of all gradu- 
ate engineers in Ohio are licensed, giv- 
ing OSPE basis to believe it has sold 
registration. 

Membership, on the other hand, is 
“dragging the anchor”—and leaders of 
the NSPE member believe it is because 
it has not been sold as one of the two 
supports upon which a professional 
structure is built. 

One staunch supporter of OSPE has 
offered a gift of $100 to finance an 
OSPE membership promotion idea, and 
the board of directors is polling mem- 
bers for ideas. One idea being studied 
is giving of booster club certificates to 
members who line up a certain speci- 
fied number of new members. Names 
suggested for the organization are 
ROOS (Royal Order of Ohio Slip- 
sticks) and ROMP (Royal Order of 


Membership Promoters ) . 


Missouri Sets Dates 


Missouri Sogiety’s annual conven- 
tion has been scheduled for Oct. 21, 
22 and 23 at St. Joseph, with North- 
west Chapter serving as host. That’s the 
announcement of R. E. Riddle, conven- 
tion committee chairman, who says de- 
tails of the program will be announced 
in September. 


Ladies Night, Election 
Mark Chapter Meetings 


A ladies night and election of officers 
were highlights of meetings of T. 
Moore Jackson (W. Va.) Chapter at 
Clarksburg. 

The election brought posts of honor 
to James D. Jeffries, named president; 
D. F. Davis, vice president; and W. F. 
Crutchley, secretary-treasurer. 


Membership Up 


Cleveland (Ohio) Chapter has its 
membership campaign in high gear, 
according to George Fleck, member- 
ship chairman. A single month brought 
addition of 29 new members. 







‘Dougherty 


(Continued from Page 7) 


engineers, hydraulic engineers, 
radio engineers, power engi- 
neers, etc. 


“Student meetings can be made into 
forums for unity of action. Instead of 
always emphasizing the differences be- 
tween the groups of engineers let us 
talk about some of the common things 
-—the engineering method, the ap- 
proach, the attitude, the spirit and the 
fact that all engineers have the same 
economic problems. Incidental instruc- 
tion in the several classrooms may give 
good dividends along the path of uni- 
fied action. 

“Pride in ancestry and hope for 
posterity have been driving forces in all 
generations. We have a right to take 
pride in our past engineering achieve- 
ment and we have bright hopes for an 
expanding future. There is no such 
thing as a mature economy for an in- 
ventive mind and the one who knows 
science and technology. Teachers can 
develop the traditions of the past and 
inspire for the future. These will add 
to the professional abilities of their 
students. 


“Finally let us take this gospel to the 
beginning student. Let him know that 
he is embarking upon a path of hard 
work but one which will lead to satis- 
faction and achievement. If he cannot 
become enthusiastic about the prospect 
lie will probably falter by the wayside 
and fail to become professional. A will 
to do and to become are basic to suc- 
cess in any profession.” 


MAPE District's New Chief 

District 1 Chapter of the Minnesota 
Association of Professional Engineers 
has a new president. He’s Arthur 
Stegner of Preston, who succeeds Eldon 
M. Collins, Red Wing. Collins resigned 
and went to India to join the agricul- 
ture department of the new government 
of that country. 


Muskingum Party 


Rains of near disaster proportions 
the previous night cut attendance 
slightly but didn’t keep those on deck 
from enjoying a gala evening at the 
Muskingum (Ohio) Chapter cottage 
party. Held at the Marietta Concrete 
Corp. cottage near Masonic Park, the 
affair featured fish and all the trim- 
mings and entertainment by the 
Knights of the Round Table and 
Hoisters of the Stein. 





Professional Status 
Role in Welfare Told 


Engineering registration, promotion 
of professional standards and lays. 
programs of engineering training and 
education and cooperation of profes. 
sional engineers through their societies 
and associations aren’t “musts” for the 
profession alone. 

They are absolutely essential, as 
well, to a continuous and successful ae. 
complishment of the Nation’s economic 
and social welfare. 

That was the message given members 
of the Rolla (Mo.) Chapter at a recent 
meeting by Dr. Curtis L. Wilson, dean 
of the Missouri School of Mines and 
Metallurgy and immediate past presi- 
dent of the chapter. His talk was built 
around the engineer-in-training pro- 
gram of Missouri engineering schools 
being sponsored by the Missouri So. 
ciety, and the relative programs of the 
American Society of Engineering Edu. 
cation and Engineers Council for Pro. 
fessional Development. 


Nagler Honored 
In Monthly Award 


Another member of Wisconsin So- 
ciety has been named engineer of the 
month by the Engineer’s Society of 
Milwaukee. 

This time it is archery champion- 
rifle marksman-big game _hunter-in- 
ventor Forrest Nagler, chief mechan- 
ical engineer at Allis-Chalmers and a 
graduate of University of Michigan. 
He joined A-C upon his graduation in 
1906, stayed until 1929, then moved 
over to the A. O. Smith Corp. In 1933, 
he was named chief engineer of Ca- 
nadian Allis-Chalmers, and returned to 
Milwaukee as chief mechanical engi- 
neer in 1942. 

He had an active part in designing 
A-C machinery for the atomic energy 
plant at Oak Ridge, invented the 
Nagler axial-flow high speed hydraulic 
turbine runner, and is well known for 
his talks on atom bomb tests conducted 
at Bikini. 


Canton Outing | 
August Feature 


Alliance Country Club was the scene 
and August 24 date of the 1948 annual 
outing and dinner of Canton (Ohio) 
Regional Society. 
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Indoor sports, a golf tournament, 4 
full-scale banquet, door prizes and spe 
cial entertainment for all were features. 
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Rain, Cold Fail 
To Halt Picnic 


It takes more than a downpour and 
unseasonable cold to dampen the spir- 
its of members of Portsmouth (Ohio) 
Chapter when they have their hearts 
set on holding a family picnic. 

They proved that, when despite rain, 
mud and a temperature which forced 
them to sup around a glowing fire they 
turned out en masse at the cottage of 
0, C. Barklow, county engineer, on the 
banks of the Ohio river for the event. 
Harlan Danner provided some of the 
entertainment by showing sound and 
motion pictures. 


Persistence Pays 
Morris with Picnic 


A six-year campaign by Herb Mor- 
ris of Lake Erie (Ohio) Chapter to sell 
the advantages of Cedar Point as the 
site of a summer convention or meet- 
ing of OSPE has at last borne fruit. 


Morris extended his invitation for 
the first time in 1942. When he went 
away to add his bit to the war effort, he 
kept plugging the site in letters back 
home. This year, as an OSPE trustee, 
he invited his fellow trustees to picnic 
and meet at Cedar Point. They accept- 
ed—60 strong—and Morris was on 
hand to greet them. 


Company Host to District 


Northfield Iron Works, manufactur- 
ers of equipment, played host to mem- 
bers of District 2 of Minnesota Asso- 
ciation in a meeting at Evergreen 
Knolls, Faribault, in August. Previous 
meeting, held at Mankato Golf Club, 
had heard J. E. Hyde, part owner of a 
Faribault radio station, as speaker. 


Two August Picnics 
Held by Midwestern 


Two picnics drew heavy attendance 
among members of Midwestern (Ohio) 
Chapter during August. 

The first was the annual “members 
only” picnic held at Sidney Moose 
Country Club, Sidney, Ohio. The sec- 
ond, held late in the month, recognized 
the existence of members’ families and 
featured a program of events to attract 
both young and old. Held at Camp St. 
Mary’s, the picnic featured swimming, 
boating, basket lunches and _ other 
events. 

Midwestern Chapter has just under- 
gone a change in secretaries. Paul 
Miller, Piqua, resigned because of 
a transfer to Chillicothe with the Ohio 
Highway Department. Joe O’Brien, 
Greenville, stepped into the breach and 
will serve out Miller’s unexpired term. 


Court 


(Continued from Page 10) 


contract he represented himself 
to be a professional engineer. 
By virtue of the contract he 
agreed to practice engineering 
and thereunder offered to per- 
form these engineering services 
for the benefit of the defendants. 
Indeed, the plaintiff has always 
been an engineer and his princi- 
pal livelihood was derived from 
such professional services. 


‘Having failed to register or comply 
with the act, he cannot recover for the 
services which it was unlawful for him 
to render. Under similar circumstances 
recovery was denied in F. F. Bollinger 
Company v. Widmann Brewing Cor- 
poration, 339 Pa. 289, 14 A. 2d 81, in 
which our Supreme Court said: 
‘Plaintiff urges that, though it may have 





failed to comply with the requirements 
of the statutes, there is no express pro- 
hibition contained therein against the 
enforcement of contracts made in viola- 
tion of their provisions; in other words, 
there is nothing in these acts which for- 
bids recovery for the services it ren- 
dered. However, it is well settled that 
the courts will not lend their aid to the 
enforcement of unlawful contracts 
which are founded upon transactions 
in violation of a public policy declared 
by the legislature. We have followed 
this principle and denied recovery for 
services where there has been a failure 
to comply with statutory requirements 
for licensing and registration. In many 
such cases there was no express provi- 
sion in the statutes denying recovery 
upon the contract.’ 


Denies Exemption Attempt 


“Appellant suggests that the statute 
exempts him from registration in the 
event that he has a proprietary inter- 
est in the subject matter of the contract 
between the United States Navy and 
the present defendants. The act makes 
no such exception, nor did the plaintiff 
have such proprietary interest. 


“It is also claimed that the practice 
of engineering by the plaintiff was an 
isolated transaction which did not re- 
quire him to register. The act makes 
no such exception. Nor is the present 
instance isolated. Plaintiff performed 
engineering services for the Dravo Cor- 
poration at Pittsburgh, for Wiley 
Equipment Company (but at Port De- 
posit, Maryland), and for Welchans 
Elevator Works, Inc., of Lancaster, Pa. 
He had and used a written schedule of 
fees and charges for engineering ser- 
vices. (This was not offered in evi- 
dence but was identified by the plaintiff 
and referred to in the opinion of the 
court below.) His engineering services 
were for sale, and by him had been 


sold. 


“The judgment is afirmed.” 





Top Meeting Promised 


“A meeting you'll remember.” 


That’s the description given of the coming Fall meeting 
of the NSPE Board of Directors, scheduled for Oklahoma 
City, September 2, 3 and 4, by C. S. 


director for the state. 


William Limpus, chairman of arrangements for Okla- 
homa Society, and Mrs. Thomas Blenkinson and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Ritzhaupt, have mapped a program for the meeting, 
and promise that members of the Oklahoma Society plan 
to turn out in force for the one open meeting in the three- 
day schedule of events. That’s a buffet dinner meeting at 
Twin Hills Country Club, to be followed by cards and 
dancing. Attendance of 300 is expected. 


Worley, national 
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“Leave Your Shells’’ 
Van Praag Tells Units 


“Behave like human beings. . . . Stop 
hiding in the sand with your slide rule 
and logarithms. . . . Go out into the 
community and become part of the 
human social system.” 

That was the advice given Districts 
4 and 5 of the Minnesota Association 
of Professional Engineers at a dinner 
meeting in Minneapolis by Alex Van 
Praag, Jr., NSPE president. He also 
pleaded for a greater accent on profes- 
sionalism and unity among engineers; 
urged an extension of the minimum en- 
gineering training period in colleges 
to five years (Minnesota was a pioneer 
in that extension) ; and decried entrance 
of the labor unions into professional 
engineering. 

“The labor union is a necessary part 
of our national economy and of so- 
ciety,” the NSPE official said, “but they 
have no place in professional engineer- 
ing. A professional engineer must be 
free to work, think, dream and act with- 
out direction, restraint or domination. 
Labor unions in professional engineer- 
ing destroy such qualities, since they 
tend to restrict all to a common level 
of productivity.” 


Ohio Valley Tours Plants, 


Starts New Publication 


Members of Ohio Valley (Ohio) 
Chapter toured the Alpha Cement mine 
at a recent meeting. 

The tour came following a dinner at 
Don Keyes, Coal Grove, Ohio, presided 
over by Robert Roberts, chapter presi- 
dent. The dinners are a regular event 
with the chapter, the smallest in the 
Ohio Society, and are so planned as to 
“add structure to the foundation we 
have already laid toward building a 

strong organization through which we 
will all share in a better place in so- 
ciety.” 

Founding of a new chapter publica- 
tion, Ohio Valley Engineer, also has 
been announced by the unit. 


Marion Honors Women 


Guests at a meeting of Marion 
(Ohio) Chapter were “the madam engi- 
neers,” following a chapter custom of 
playing host to wives and women 
friends of chapter members at a special 
session. The event was held at the new 
Plaid Room of the Snyder Hotel in 
Marion, with a dinner preceding a spe- 
cial program that barred business for 
the evening. 
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Joint Chapter Meeting 


Annual joint meeting at East Ohio 
and Northern Panhandle (W. Va.). 
Chapters heard atomic energy dis- 
cussed as both a tool and a weapon. 
Speaker for the event was Jerry De- 
Croce of Westinghouse Electric Co. 


Norman 


(Continued from Page 4) 
neers are the only group that 
have the competence to run mod- 
ern industrial society for the 
benefit of the whole. The engi- 
neers have already done great 
things in enterprises which were 
undertaken entirely for great so- 
cial purposes, not for profit. The 
Panama Canal, the great power 
dams in the west, the TVA, 
many municipally owned and 
operated water works and pow- 
er plants are examples. They 
have also analyzed and charac- 
terized as wastes many social 
phenomena and practices which 
were once regarded as quite nat- 
ural and unavoidable things. I 
refer to such things as depres- 
sions and booms; unemploy- 
ment; waste of material re- 
sources, etc. The time has 
come when engineers should put 
such accomplishments of theirs 
to an even wider use, recogniz- 
ing and analyzing great human 
and world needs, and taking an 
effective part in providing for 
them. 


In this connection, it is of great in- 
terest to note that during the dominance 
of the guild system in the medieval ages 
the maximum of general well-being 
was attained by an economic organiza- 
tion which had for its fundamental aim 
and principle, not gain, but the en- 
abling of men to base their productive 
life on the principles of a Christian 
brotherhood. 

On the other hand, if we were to 
ascribe our modern turmoil, not only 
depressions and economic strife, but 
wars and revolutions, to any one single 
cause I have no hesitation in saying 
that that cause was the widespread ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine of Adam 
Smith, according to which self-seeking 
is the only ever present human moti- 
vation, and hence the only dependable 
basis for social organization. 


End of An Era 


Certainly an era of western civiliza- 
tion is at an end. It is very doubtful 
whether our form of democracy as a 


merely political and economic matter. 
with its strikes and political wrangles, 
will possess sufficient attractiveness to 
the rest of the world to draw it back 
into the nineteenth-century economic 
systems which bred our difficulties. 


But what then are we going to aim 
for if we are to found a lasting civil}. 
zation? Even the medieval guild sys. 
tem, though based on Christian prin. 
ciples and fair play, did not last. 


The answer is simple. The 
guild system was based on the 
idea of human brotherhood, but 
it did not spread beyond the 
craftsmen of the towns. While it 
grew and flourished among the 
artisans, a most ominous develop- 
ment took place in other circles. 
First of all, the church, the 
bearer of religion, was vitiated. 
Lust for power, for pleasure, and 
for enrichment crept into the 
church itself. In the so-called 
Renaissance a reborn familiarity 
with classical art and philosophy 
created a world that was almost 
pagan. The cult of the human 
individual replaced the worship 
of God. Giants in art and archi- 
tecture produced masterpieces of 
human strength and power, in 
which the reverence for the 
Most High was conspicuously 
lacking. 


The great thing for the world that 
happened was, however, when religious 
intensity drove men over to this conti- 
nent, here to found an empire in which 
they could, unrestrained, live up to 
their religious ideals. A still greater 
thing perhaps was when the descendents 
of these men in “firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine providence” rose 
to “assume among the powers of the 
earth the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and nature's 
God entitled them.” 

For the world a new day rose when 
the young men of this nation armed 
with all the powers their splendid tech: 
nical genius had given them, marched 
out to declare in strength that the prin- 
ciples for which they stood could not 
be violated anywhere on this globe. 

Among these principles, however, 
must come first of all that reverence for 
“Nature and Nature’s God,” and that 
firm reliance on Divine Providence 
that the founders of the nation wrote 
into their Declaration of Independence. 
If this principle is forgotten, our civil: 
zation will go down as have so many 
other civilizations before. If this prir 
ciple is  stoutly maintained, even 
against the many forces that now a 
tack it, our civilization will endure. 
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Industrialist Sees Engineering Approach 


Protecting U.S. System 


An engineering approach to the problems of freedom can keep America from 


traveling down the collectivist road. 


That was the message given Central Oklahoma Chapter at a recent meeting by 
Edwin Vennard, vice president of Middle West Service Co., Chicago. He told 
members of the Oklahoma Society affiliate that two schools of thought are bat- 
tling for existence in America today—that the business system should be the 


responsibility of government under a 
planned economy system, or that free 
enterprise be allowed to continue with 
people free to work in jobs of their 
own choosing and with governmental 
regulation strictly limited. 


He set the record straight at 
the outset that individual free- 
dom and collectivism cannot 
exist side by side, declaring that 
in no country, at any time, has 
a collectivist state existed where 
individual freedom also existed. 
If we place into the hands of a 
few individuals in government 
authority to make the system 
work, authority necessary to 
make the system work must also 
be placed in their hands, he 
added. That immediately in- 
volves the power of compulsion, 





which leads naturally and in- 
evitably to the police state. 


More often than not, he warned, so- 
cieties change from one of freedom to 
collectivism through the action, or in- 
action, of the people at home who vote 
themselves out of a free enterprise 
system. England was cited as one ex- 
ample of a country that is in that 
process now, having voted into power 
a government that stands for govern- 
ment operation and control of Eng- 
land’s key industries. The next step 
will be forced labor, and then the 
transition into a police state will have 
been completed. 


New Attitude 


The spectacle of one nation after an- 
other going into collectivism has 
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brought a realization on the part of 
American businessmen that to cope 
with this new threat they must deal 
with human attitudes, beliefs, desires 


and emotions. Since they are accus- 
tomed to taking a business-like and 
scientific approach to their problems, 
he explained, they seek a similar ap- 
proach to this one. 


Accurate polls of opinion have 
indicated that the general public 
stands somewhere between the 
staunch free enterprisers and the 
staunch collectivists. There is a 
wide gap between business man- 
agement and the rank and file of 
employes and a direct relation- 
ship between job satisfaction and 
belief in free enterprise, Ven- 
nard continued. Job dissatisfac- 
tion is the principle factor caus- 
ing a belief in collectivism. 


The job then, he told chapter mem- 
bers, is for each business firm to 
1). measure and study the job satisfac- 
tion among its own employes, then take 
immediate steps to correct all dissat- 
isfaction as far as that correction is 
possible; 2). provide employes with 


information about the economic facts 
of industry in general and the com- 
pany in particular. 
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Member State Societies N.S.P.E. 


Officers and Directors 


Arkansas 
Pres., Max A. Mehlburger, 5417 Can- 
terwood, Little Rock; Nat. Dir., L. N. 
White, 1906 Main Street, Little Rock; 
Sec., Victor C. Anderson, 329 Gazette 
Building, Little Rock, 


Connecticut 
Pres., John L. Harkness, Sikorsky 
Div., United Aircraft, Bridgeport; Nat. 
Dir., James D. Skinner, 127 Collingwood 
ave., Bridgeport; Sec., Edward J. Nes- 
bitt, 587 Atlantic st., Bridgeport. 


District of Columbia 
Pres., John J. Rockefeller, 3130 Wis- 
consin ave., N. W., Washington: Na‘. 
Dir., Herman F. Lame, 4000 Cathedral 
ave. N. W., Washington. 


Florida 
Pres., Herbert D. Mendenhall, 814 
Jefferson St., Tallahassee; Sec., Prof. A. 
F. Greaves-Walker, c/o Engrg. & Indus- 
trial Experiment Sta., Univ. of Florida, 
Gainesville. 
Georgia 
Pres., Donald D. Beach, P. O. Box 
4569, Atlanta; Nat. Dir., Roy S. King, 
1298 Oxford R., N. E., Atlanta; Nat. Dir., 
W. P. Kennard, Bankers Ins. Bldg., 
Macon; Sec., Ray L. Sweigert, Georgia 
Tech, Atlanta. 


Idaho 
Pres., Orland C. Mayer, 1220 Idaho 
Street, Boise; Sec., James L. Morris, P. 
O. Box 1705, Boise. 


Illinois 
Pres., E. E. Cooper, 1588 W. Macon 
St., Decatur; Nat. Dir., W. A. Oliver, 
201 Engineering Hall, Urbana; Sec., H. E. 
Babbitt, 204 Engineering Hall, Urbana. 


Indiana 
Pres., Chester Lichtenberg, 4624 Ta- 
coma Ave., Ft. Wayne; Nat. Dir., M. W. 
Cameron, R.R. 1, Box 105-A, New Au- 
gusta; Hr. Sec., J. B. Wilson, 10 West 
Ohio, Indianapolis 4. 


Kansas 
Pres., Murray Wilson, 215 W. Ash St., 
Salina; Nat. Dir., C. Y. Thomas, P. O. 
Box 604, Pittsburg; Sec., Abram Pratt, 
405 Crawford Bldg., Topeka. 


Maryland 

Pres., Harry L. Katz, 3212 Gwynns 
Falls Parkway, Baltimore 16; Nat. Dir., 
Russell B. Allen, 4610 Hartwick Rd., Col- 
lege Park; Ez. Sec., Stewart W. Parker, 
511 Murdock Rd., Baltimore 12; Sec., De- 
witt F. Swartz, 414 B. Lake Avenue, 
Baltimore 12. 


Massachusetts 
Pres., Frederick S. Bacon, Jr., West- 
inghouse Elec. Corp., 10 High Street, Bos- 


ton, Mass.; Nat. Dir., Raymond ©. New- 
ton, 157 Federal St., Boston ; Sec., Samuel 
Lewiton, 49 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Michigan 

Pres., Otto H. Hall, Dept. of Conserva- 
tion, Lansing; Nat. Dir., Ivan N. Cuth- 
bert, c/o Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Inc., 
800 Marquette Bldg., Detroit 26; Sec., 
W. C. Berryman, 507 Woodrow, Lansing ; 
Evrec. Sec., George R. Sidwell, 204 Bauch 
Bidg., Lansing. 


Minnesota 
Pres., T. S. Thompson, Minnesota High- 
way Department, St. Paul; Nat. Dir., 


N. T. Rykken, Kindy C. Wright & Asso- 
ciates, State Fair Grounds, St. Paul, 8. L. 
Stolte, 1437 Marshall Ave., St. Paul; Hz. 
Sec., Richard R, Price, 1000 Guardian 
Building, St. Paul 1; Sec., Clyde C. Col- 
well, Asst. Construction Eng., Minnesota 
Highway Department, St. Paul. 


Missouri 
Pres., T. J. Skinker, 6251 San Boneta, 
St. Louis; Nat, Dir., C. G. Roush, 101 
W. 11th St., Kansas City; Sec., H. J. 
Bruegging, P. O. Box 365, Jefferson City. 


Nevada 
Pres. 1; 3:0. Smith, P. 0. Box 1, 
Henderson; Nat. Dir., A. J. Shaver, 209 
S. Third St., Las Vegas; Sec., R. T. Camp- 
bell, Box 1015, Henderson, 


New Jersey 

Pres., James Logan, High & Evergreen 
Sts., Mt. Holly; Nat. Dir., C. George 
Krueger, Box 265, General Post Office, 
Jersey City; Nat. Dir., Leo K. McKee, 
16 McLaren St., Red Bank; Nat. Dir., 
Frank ©, Mirgain, 208 Lawrence Ave., 
Highland Park; Nat. Dir., Ear] L. Daily, 
451 Delaware St., Woodbury ; Sec.-Treas., 
Merton S. Adams, 9 Oakland St., Trenton ; 
Managing Dir., Charles J. Dodge, 86 E. 
State St., Trenton 8, 


New Mexico 
Pres., G. Perry Steen, c/o Univ. of N. M., 
Albuquerque; Nat. Dir., W. C. Wagner, 
c/o Univ. of N. M., Albuquerque (Box 
91) ; Sec., Walter K. Wagner, 1238 North 
Vassar, Albuquerque. 


New York 

Pres., William W. Perry, 76 Cleveland 
Ave., Binghamton; Nat. Dirs., Gardner 
©. George, P. O. Box 591, Albany and 
xyeorge J. Nicastro, 200 Madison Ave., 
New York City; Ex. Sec., George Bar- 
rows, 1941 Grand Central Terminal, New 
York 17. 

North Dakota 

Pres., Leslie A. French, 805 Eighth St., 
Bismarck; Nat. Dir., John B. Jardine, 
1910 First Ave. N., Fargo; Sec., George 
Teskey, Bismarck. 


Ohio 
Pres., John J. Heier, 2290 Andover 
Road, Columbus; Nat. Dir., Allison ¢, 
Neff, P. O. Box 170, Middletown; Eg. 
Sec., Lloyd A. Chacey, 63 S. High §t, 
Columbus. 


Oklahoma 

Pres., Clark A. Dunn, Okla. A & My 
College Engineering Experiment Sta, 
Stillwater; Nat. Dir., C. S. Worley, P. 0, 
Box 1439, Oklahoma City; Sec.-Treas,, 
J. M. Gayle, 410 Comm. Exch. Bldg., Ok. 
lahoma City; Hw. Sec., W. BE, Bleakley, 
410 Commerce Exchange Bldg., Oklahoma 
City. 

Pennsylvania 

Pres., and Nat. Dir., Ray M. Fuller, 
560 \N. 16th St., Philadelphia 30; Nat, 
Dir., J. J. Paine, 1480 Euclid Ave., Pitts. 
burgh 6; Nat. Dir., Samuel Baker, 1616 
Jefferson Ave., Seranton 9; Nat. Dir, 
Thomas A. Monk, Jr., 30 S. Queen St, 
York; Haxec. Sec., Victor J. Snyder, 2400 
N. 2nd St., Harrisburg. 


Rhode Island 
Pres., Robert B. Strong, 68 Oak St., Provi- 
dence; Nat. Dir., Charles E. Blais, 185 


Princeton, Providence; Sec., Bertil A. 
Johnson, 185 Sackett St., Providence. 


South Carolina 
Pres., R. K. Rouse, Greenville; Sec, 
A. ©. Crouch, Greenville; Nat. Dir., Roy 
A. Stipp, Greenville. 


Texas 
Pres., Trigg Twichell, 302 W. 15th St. 
Austin; Nat, Dir., T. ©. Forrest, Jr, 
Praetorian Bldg., Dallas 1; Fa. Sec., John 
J. Ledbetter, Jr., 504 Ewell Nalle Bldg. 
Austin. 


Washington 
Pres., DeWitt C. Griffin, 717 Lloyd 
Bldg., Seattle 1; Nat. Dir., James G, Me- 


Givern, Gonzaga University, Spokane; 
Erec. Sec., Grover C. Gaier, 6003 Third 
Ave., N. W., Seattle 7. 


West Virginia 
Pres., Charles FE. Lawall, Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Co., Huntington; Nat. 
Dir., George W. Zimmer, Jr., Wheeling 
Electric Co., Wheeling; Ha. Sec., Ross 
IB. Johnston, Kanawha Hotel, Charleston. 


Wisconsin 

Pres., George Martin, P. O. Box 24%, 

Green Bay; Nat. Dir., A. G. Behling, 

2326 S. 75th St., Milwaukee; Nat. Dir, 

Ben G. Elliott, 2302 Commonwealth Ave, 

Madison ; Sec., O. J. Muegge, 656 Crandall 
St., Madison 5. 


Puerto Rico 
Pres., Ramon M. Roig, Box 176, Hato 
Rey, Puerto Rico; Nat. Dir., Salvador 
Quinones, 20 EB. Leland St., Chevy Chase, 
Md.: Sec., Alfredo T. Ramirez, Box 176, 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico. 
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Persistent Oklahoma Drive Van Praag Tells Road 
Paying Off in Memberships Engineers about NSPE 


“If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again!” 


So goes the old saying, and for the Oklahoma Society, it is paying dividends 
in new memberships. That’s the report of Herbert L. Jones, membership chair- 


man of OSPE. 

Oklahoma is operating on the know]- 
edge that if the state and National so- 
cieties are to function at maximum 
eficiency, all qualified engineers must 
belong. Attainment of that goal re- 
quires hard work and some real effort 
—and then some more hard work, 
Jones admits. OSPE is urging its mem- 
bers to rush out and tell their friends 
about OSPE whenever they feel the 
need of a short rest period from some 
job that has required heavy concentra- 
tion. 

Perhaps because of the enthu- 
siasm with which they tackle the 
job, Jones relates, all that it takes 
in most cases to obtain a new 
member is a personal call, an ex- 
planation of the organization 
and tendering of an application 
blank. If a check isn’t forthcom- 
ing, however, the solicitor calls 
back in three or four days to in- 
quire about the application 
blank. Usually, the second visit 
cleans up the postponed sign- 
ings—but if not, third, fourth, 
fifth and even sixth visits can be 


scheduled. 


“It has been our experience that 
procrastination is the main obstacle 
between a prospective member and his 
membership card in our society,” the 
membership chairman explains. “That 
procrastination can be permanently 
broken down in only one way: by re- 
peated visits to show that we are inter- 
ested in the man and in his professional 
advancement. Sometimes membership 
renewals have to be obtained in the 
same way. But once a man is sold on 
the idea that he is getting something 
worthwhile, he will remain a member.” 


Oklahoma's Plan 


Jones has one word of warning—re- 
member that just one membership mis- 
sionary can sell only a limited number 
of memberships in a given year. Help 
is the answer. And to give that help. 
Oklahoma has named an active and 
industrious membership chairman in 
each of the local chapters and districts. 

hese men have, in turn, split the mem- 
hers of their local organizations up 
into teams of ten men each, and they 
become the driving force of member- 
ship recruitment. 

In some instances, Jones says, chap- 
lers have set up prizes for the best team 
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results, But usually, the fun the team 
members have in selling membership 
in an organization in which they believe 
is enough. 

“A lot of fun can be had from this 
activity for just a small investment in 
time,” the Oklahoman adds. 

Jones apparently speaks from ex- 
perience. He’s assumed responsibility 
for recruitment of new members at 
Oklahoma A&M College. So far, 80% 
of the qualified engineers on the staff 
are members. 


New York Joint Sponsor 
Of State Housing Panel 


New York State Society joined forces 
with six other organizations and the 
New York state division of housing in 
an institute of housing studies held at 
New York City. 

The institute first gained a complete 
picture of the housing situation in the 
state and in the various regions of the 
United States, then set out to discuss 
various solutions. Reducing the cost of 
the small home was considered as a par- 
tial answer to the problem; new meth- 
ods, materials and mechanical systems 
were surveyed; economic trends, in- 
cluding production, cost, price and 
rental futures were discussed; public 
housing came under scrutiny; labor 
problems involved and effects of build- 
ing codes were aired. 


Two Gopher Chapters 


Honor Wives at Sessions 

Two chapters of the Minnesota As- 
sociation of Professional Engineers 
played host to the wives of members 
at recent meetings. 

District 8 honored members of the 
fairer Sex at a special meeting at Burnt- 
side Lodge, Ely. And the ladies were 
guests at the District 9 meeting in 
Bemidji a short time later. 


Missouri Photo Contest 


Inauguration of a monthly photo 
contest has been announced by Mis- 
sourit Engineer, official publication of 
the Missouri Society. For the best pic- 
ture submitted each month by its read- 
ers, the magazine will award a gold 
MSPE watch chain key. Pictures need 
only be of general interest to engineers. 


Message of the professional engi- 
neering organization was carried to 
members of the Illinois Association of 
Highway Engineers at a meeting in 
Springfield by Alex Van Praag, Jr., 
NSPE president. 


The association has approximately 
150 members, about 120 of whom are 
registered engineers. Only 19 of that 
number belong to NSPE. He outlined 
various programs being carried out by 
NSPE, particularly in fields of educa- 
tion, legislation and the problems of 
the young engineer, and declared that 
the organization he heads is the only 
one qualified to speak for all engineers, 
regardless of branch. The technical so- 
cieties, he added, cannot do NSPE’s 
job in matters of social and economic 
welfare. 


He urged membership in NSPE by 
all interested in an organization work- 
ing to establish better social and eco- 
nomic conditions for the professional 
engineer. 


Power of the Press Shown 


Power of the printed word was 
demonstrated to members of the Wash- 
ington Society and Seattle Chapter. S. 
I. Balogh, professional engineer who 
until recently resided in New York, 
proved it by reading in a recent issue 
of THE AMERICAN ENGINEER about the 
regular Friday noon luncheon meetings 
held in Seattle. He happened upon the 
NSPE publication in the Seattle Pub- 
lic Library, noted the meeting dates and 
place and appeared at a luncheon to 
make the acquaintance of many fellow 
engineers. Herbert Moore, vice presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Society, was 
another visitor. 
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WELDING CONNECTORS 


Saxe System Welded Connection Units 
for welded assembly 


Saxe Units place in position and securely 
hold together structural parts to be 
welded. 

As used in many welded structures 
they eliminate all hole punching, produc- 
ing an economical, rigid, safe and quickly 
erected structural frame. 
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Wisconsin Adopts 
Canons of Ethics 


Wisconsin Society has added its name 
to the list of NSPE units which have 
adopted the Canons of Ethics as the 
official code of practice of its members. 

Decision to adopt the Canons came at 
a meeting of the WSPE board of direc- 
tors. The same meeting brought further 
development of plans for the formation 
of a new chapter, to be known as the 
Northwest Chapter. The board also ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate aero- 
nautical problems in the state and to 
confer with the state aeronautics com- 
mission to determine what assistance 
can be given in solving related profes- 
sional engineering problems. Archie 
Becher will serve as chairman of the 
committee and Kenneth Green and 
Bruno Hartman will be members. 


N.Y. Examination Takers 
Set High Water Mark 


A record number of candidates took 
written examinations of the New York 
State Board of Examiners of Profes- 
sional Engineers and Land Surveyors. 

The 1,208 persons taking the exam 
included. 658 candidates taking prelim- 
nary exams to qualify as engineers-in- 
training; 524 taking compleie or final 
examinations for registration as pro- 
fessional engineers; and 26 taking the 
examinations for land surveyors. For 
the first time, the number of engineer- 
in-training candidates exceeded the 
number of professional engineering 
candidates, which led the board to ex- 
press belief that the desired pattern has 
now been established whereby future 
P. E. candidates secure their prelimi- 
nary qualification as engineers-in-train- 
ing soon after graduation. 


Lake Erie Issues 
Contest Challenge 


Stationery used by Lake Erie (Ohio) 
Chapter and Herb Morris, president, 
carried a challenge that so far few 
other OSPE units have accepted. 

Printed diagonally across the page 
are the words “Highest ‘% in State “48,” 
indicative of the chapter’s goal of hav- 
ing the highest percentage “of increase 
in membership of the 27 chapters in 
Ohio. So confident is Morris that he’s 
even put up the prize to go to any chap- 
ter that beats Lake Erie—a_ necktie. 
Southern Ohio Chapter to date has been 
the only one to accept the challenge. 
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KNAPPEN TIPPETTS ABBETT 
ENGINEERING CO. 


(Knappen Engineering Co.) 


Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Power, Dams, 
Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, Airports, Traffic, 
Foundations, Water Supply, Sewerage 
Reports Design Supervision 
Consultation 


280 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 





JAMES F. FOUHY 
P. E. No. 7816 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
New York, Massachusetts, Federal Bars 
Engineering and General Practice 


Woolworth Building New York City 





PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 


Airports, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, 
Traffic & Transportation Reports, 
Subways, Foundations, Harbor 
Works, Valuations, Power Develop- 
ments, Industrial Buildings, Dams, 
Sewerage, Water Supply. 


51 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 
Transportation, Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 


Grade Separations 
Expressways 
Tunnels 
Municipal Works 


Railroads 

Major Thoroughfares 
Subways 

Power Plants 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 





PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 


Shallow, crackless construction for heavy en- 
gineering. Long span traffic and pedestrian 
overpasses, trestles, underground garages and 
tunnels, piers and bulkheads, dams, airports, 
containers and ducts for liquids under pressure. 
Detailed design and field supervision. 


L. COFF, Consulting Engineer 


198 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: COrtiand 7-2753 





MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 
28-04 41st Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 





WILLIAM C. KAMMERER 
and Associates 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants — Design, Supervision of ¢ 
struction, Reports, Examinations, Investi 
tions, Industrial and Public Utilities, 


1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, 








CHAS. E. HILL, Ind. Eng. 
Management Consultant 


Time & Motion Study—Surveys—Costs 
Wage Incentives—Job Evaluation 
Aptitude and Psychological Tests 

Industrial Relations 
Control Systems—Training 


6th Floor, Law Building, Richmond, Va. ; 











FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
436 East Beau Street 
WASHINGTON, PENN. 

Contracting and Consulting 
Engineers to the Glass and 


Steel Industries. 





D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 

BRIDGES é 
Construction — Investigation . 


Strengthening Advisory Serv 
NBW YORK crm : 


Design 
Reports 
117 Liberty Street 


c. M. HATHAWAY} 


1315 $. CLARKSON ST. 
DENVER 10, COLO. @ PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 


Concnlting Engineer ppt 


@ PRODUCTION DESIG 
ST eavaneat ] 


@ PLANNING a 
MECHANICAL @ TOOL AND METHODS ENGINEER’ 
ELECTRONIC 


facilities for research . . 
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JAMES ALLEN TUCK 
' Consulting Engineer 
Mechanical, Civil, Electrical 
41 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 








ADVERTISING INFORMATION 


Rates and terms for insertions in the Professional Directory and othe , 
advertising may be obtained by writing to the Business Manager, The 
American Engineer, 1359 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. 
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